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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








a New York. 


Mr. F R. ANCIS STUART, 


Teacuern or Sincinc. Purit or Lamperti THE 
ELper. 
(Ten years in California.) 

Seing in full possession of my method of sing: 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists. — 
Francesco Lamrexti 

Summer Rates May 1 to October 1 
Studios: 1103-4 Carnegie Hall. New York. 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Carnecie Hatt, New York. 
Telephone: 2634 Columbus 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice. Culture \rt of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837 
Mail address: 15 Washington Terrace, New York 








HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
286 West Seventieth Street, New York. 


Telephone: 1345 Columbus 


C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
COM POSER-ORGANITST 
Address: 49 West Twentieth Street, New York 


PAUL SAVAGE 
VOICE CULTURE 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, 

Ear Training, Musical Stenography All materials 

copyrighted No authorized teachers in Greater 

New York. 

New York School, Brooklyn, 

115 Carnegie Hall 48 Lefferts Place 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 
FIANO INSTRUCTION, 
Studios: 1771 Madison ave., cor, 116th st., New 


York. 248 Putnam ave., Brooklyn 


DUDLEY BUCK, Jr., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Summer Course at special terms. _ 
8:10 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 

Organist and Choirmaster of St. James’ Parish, 
New York; conductor of the Brooklyn Oratorio 
Society and the Musurgia, New York, &c 

78: Park Avenue, New York City. 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
PIANIST, 
Ensemble, Instruction, Accom, anist 


143 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


DOUGLAS LANE, BASSO 
Management Stephen Arnold 
bE.. sath St... Room 
Vocai Instruction, Tone Specialist. Studio : 
sth Ave New York; 558 Broad St., Newark . i 


FRANK L, SEALY, 
ORGANIST ORATORIO SOCIETY AND FIFTH 
AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
Instruction, Organ Recitals, Conducting. 
» West 88th Street. 





Miss IC SE P HINE MILDE :NBERG 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
} Voice Culture 


\d ress 836 Carnegie Hall 


RICH. ARD “ARNOL D, 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society. 
INSTRUCTION 
208 East Sixty-first Street, New York. 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
FRANCIS WALKER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Address: THE FRANCIS WALKER STUDIOS, 
27 West 67th Street, New York 
Summer Term: Spokane, Washington, 
May 22 to September 1 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certificated Teacher of the Lescuetitzky Meron 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist and Teacher of Piano and Theory, 


161 West tosth St.. New York 





HUGH WILLIAMS, 


BARITONE 
Concert and Oratorio Song Recitals. Vocal In 
struction. The Aberdeen, 17 and 19 W. 32d st 
*Phone: 3400 Madison 


STAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 
Address: 1 West togth Street, New York 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 


Teacher of Singing and Piano 


Wednesday and Saturday, 302 Carnegie Hall 
Address care of Musical Courier 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 


Tue Art oF Sincina 
Studio: 62 East Thirty--fourth Street, New York 
Telephone: 3747 Madison Squar« 


P ERRY AVERILL—Barirone, 


OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
ano VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


220 Central Park South, New York 





J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Voice Culture and the Art of Singing 
Studios: 1 and 2 “The Lester Studio Building,” 
53 East 56th St. (corner Madison Ave.) 


MR. SAMU E L BOWDE N MOYLE 


Voice Culture, Style and Artistic Singing, Per 
fect Tone, Perfect Diction in English, German, 
French and Italian Residence: Studio 

No. 39 West _Twentieth St.. New York City 


M. ARGARET GOETZ, 
MEZZO CONTRALTO 


Concerts, Song Recitals 
404 Carnegie Hall 


ALICE B RE E N. SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Perfect method of voice production. Successtul 
pupils in Europe and America. Opera, Oratorio 
Concert, Repertoire Tonal quality and refined 
style endorsed by Patti, Calvé, De Reszké and 
other celebrities Voice trial free by appoint 
ment 

Studio, Carnegie Hall, New York City 


EDWARD §S ST Re NG, 
TENOR 
7 West Ninety--second Street, New York 


"Phone: 1424 River 





FREDERICK E. BRIS’ r OL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Address: Hotel San Remo, 
Seventy-fourth Street and Central Park West, 
New York 





STEWART, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Vocal Instruction 
Concert and Ohatorio. 
35 West Eleventh St.. New York. 


EFFI ES 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
80 Washington Square East, New York. 





WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL, 
SCHOOL FOR $OLO PLAYING, 


Ensemble Playing, Ac pemponrine and Theory. 
Methods for Teachers. 
r20 West :24th Street, New York. 








BRUNO HUHN, 
<8 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York. 


Piano and Organ Lessons. 
To Vocalists—Style, Diction and Répertoire. 


Miss LAURA D.:'MOORE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Studio: so7 Madison Ave., corner s3d St., 
ew York 








_ ,7RPATC 
ENRICO DUZENSI, opera Tenor 
Teacher of Tenor Roberts, Paula Woehning, solo 
ist in All Souls’ Church, and Mary Cryder, 
teacher, Washington, D. C. 
Good voices cultivated by contract. 
145 East Eighty-third Street, New York. 


ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 


Conductor German Liederkranz, New York. 
Conductor Arion Singing Society, Brooklyn. 
341 Jefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Mrs. LAURA E. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York 


HUGO STEINBRUCH, 


Cypdacnes of Brooklyn Saengerbund 
w York Studio: Steinway Hall! 
Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 450 Fifth Street. 


WESLEY WEYMAN, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of Pianoforte Playing. 
Available for Festivals, Orchestral Concerts, Re- 
citals and Private Musicales. 

Studio: Steinway Hall. 

















Address: 80 Washington Square East, New York. 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING. 
The Gosford,” 236 West Fifty-fifth Street, 
Near roadway, New York. 


CARL M. ROE DE R, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
1104 Carnegie Hal 





Residence: 697 East 141st Street, New York 





MRS. H. O. BROWN, 
PIANO TEACHER 
Children and Beginners a Specialty 
Instruction at Residence 
Address: 479 West 146th Street, New York 


RICHARD T. p E RCY, 


Tei.: 1351 Columbus Room 1201, 
Carnegie Hall 





GUSTAV HINRICHS, 
Conductor Metropolitan Opera and Columbia 
U niversity 
Studio for Voice Culture and Repertory, 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York 





POWERS-HOECK STUDIOS 


CO-OPERATIV 
Francis Fischer Powers Theodor A. Hoeck 
oice Piano 
Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall 
New York In Europe for the summer Fall sea 
son begins October 9, 1905 


JULIA C. ALLEN, 
Vrottn Sotoist ann TEacner 
CORDELIA FREEMAN, 
Vorce Curture ann Conouctine 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York; Y. M. C. A 
Bidg., Scranton; Wilkesbarre and Carbondale, Pa 


MME. CORNELIE MEYSENHEYM, 
VOICE CULTURI 
Metropolitan School of Opera 
161 West Ninety-third St 


FLORENCE MOSHER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


Certificated by Theordor Leschetizky in 1804 
The Mosher--Burbank Lecture Recitals 
Address: too East Seventy-third street, New York 








HENRY S¢ AR. ADIE CK’S 


VIOLIN SCHOOL, 


Vielin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studi 
33 Washington Ave Brooklyn, N. ¥Y 


EDWIN H. LOCKHART, 
BASSO 
SUMMER VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
SPECIAL NORMAL COURSE OF LESSONS 
Studio, 816 Carnegie Hall, New York 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
HOME AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


iso Fifth Avenue, New York City 
[he Musical Department of this Agency recom 
mends to Iniversities, Colleges Conservatories 
and Schools Send for Bulletin 


M. \RTHA \ . MINE R, 
SOPRANO 


214 E. tsth Street "Phone: 3924 Gramercy 


Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HAR- 
MONY. ACCOMPANIST 
With Tus Musicat Courier. Organist-Director 
Clinton Avenue Congregational Church Secretary 
Manuscript Society Residence-Studio: 954 Eight! 
Ave., corner s6th St.. New York "Phone: 452 

Columbus 


EMILY WINANT, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Room sos, Carnegie Hall, New York 








MME. A. HERZOG, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
so3 Carnegie Hall 
Residence: Hotel St. George, Brooklyn 
In momnge May 15 to September 15 





SERRANO VOCAL AND PIANO 
INSTITUTE, 
323 East Fourteenth street, New York. Con- 
ducted by Mr. and Mrs. Cagtos A. De Serrano, 


teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Mrs. C. Mihr 
Hardy, Leo Revenge and Joseph Maerz. 





Mr. ano Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 


TENOR AND CONTRALTO 
Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales 
vice Production and Répertoire. 
Studio: 709 Cc arnegie Hall, New Yor 
Telephone: 1350 Columbus 








EDWARD BARROW, 
TENOR 
Hotel Walton, Columbus Ave. and t St. 





Management Henry Wolf 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE 
172 West zoth St... New York 





Mr. AND Mrs. THEC be 5, “RN EDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d Street, New York 





Miss ADELE M. ARGU L IES S, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Sherwood Stud 
s8 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 


HEINRICH ME YN, 
rENOR 

St on ‘ —y ee Ha 
Residence 67 West Sixty-four Street 


CARL VE NTH, 
VIOLIN SCHOO! 


43 Seventh Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 





CHARLES HERBERT CLARKE 
TENOR ANI DIRECTOR 
f Music First ¢ r f ¢ 
" Carnegie Hall, New York 
SALLY FE ROTHINGH \M AKE RS 
SOPRANO 
Vocal Instructior West 8rt Street 


Phone 13790R R 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE 
VOCAL CULTURI PONE EMISSION 

VOICE BUILDING, STYLI 
REPERTOIRE, FINISH 


28 East 64th St r address M CAL ( RieR 


FAELTEN SYSTEM IN NEW YORK 


Miss Mabe \. Frene gra te f the Faelten 
Pianoforte < Boston, cla f ‘98 Personal 
terview 1 every iy © t Tuesday and 
lay fter Ok er 
> i Ca K I New York 


Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, Prasist 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Leschetizky Mett 
Studios: Cambridge Court > West Forty-ninth 


42 
Street, New York 


DR. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 
rENOR 
Studi West 42d St., New York 


Residence Creenwicl Con 





JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOO! 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 


Geraldine Morgan, Dire ' 
Orchestral and "Cello Department, Pa Morgan 
914 Carnegie Ha New York 


LILLIE MACHIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


PLATON BROUNOFF, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Concert, (¢ r and Opera 


Mondays and Thursdays a. m. ¢ n ther 


2 East Twenty-third street, New York 


DR. CARL E. DUFFT. 
Studi 30 East Twenty-third st.. New York City 
July and August, Chautauqua, N. Y 


FLORENCE AUSTIN, 
VIOLIN SOLOIST 

al Management M 

East 18th Street, New York 

Telephone, 6223 Gramercy 


BENJAMIN mae, 
(Mosenthal Fellow in Mu i 
INSTRUCTION PIANO. AND COMPOSITION 


! Hamilton 611 Carnegie Ha Wed. and 
Sat. A. M Face. ond Pri P.M 


Columbia University) 


Mr. H. HOWARD BROWN, 
Mrs. DORA TOPPING BROWN, 


Vocat Insrraevucrion 
Studio: s25 Park Avenue, corner 61st Street 
"Phone: 2203 Plaza 


J. JEROME HAYES, 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Wi resume teaching M la Sept 
the V ar Liveck se « Fight 





FREDERICK W. SCHALSCHA 
VIOLIN SOLOIST 
Instevuction. 
gtt Madison Ave., near 42d St.. New York 


MISS EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 


Studio Residence 
605 Carnegie Hall 34 Gramercy Park, 








New York City. 
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NEW YORK. NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. BOSTON. 
























































MADAME | THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLATING, | CTARA FE. MUNGER, FAELTEN 
EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. TEACHER OF SINGING, PIANOFORTE 
y the eoiented Prima Donna. 230 East 624 Street. 177 Huntington Ave., Boston 
oice Culture in al! its branch Cc lete musical educatio: to students 
101 West 78th St., aS ay toons 4 a ° the highest perfection. 4 ARTHUR ] HUBBARD SCHOOL. 
New ‘York City. 7 . & H. CARRL D Joost enact’ CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
WALTER S. YOUNG, THE CHURCH CHOIR EXCHANGE 159 Tremont Street, eo SN 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. Positions secured for organists and singers. Boston, Mass. 30 H t gt A BOSTON, 
Voice Production, Diction, Style, Repertoire. CHAS. WADE WALKER, na, -_ woe PB 
1-802 Carnegie Hall, New York. 10 Carnegie Hall, s39 Hudson Avenue, CHARLES ALBION CL ARK, + Feit “ ee Te 
GEORGE F. GRANGERRY. ““"***“: Albany, N. ¥ ORGANIST RECITALS MME. BIRDSALL-STRONG, 
. - Address: 1494 Tremont Street, Room 69 
The Faciten System of Pianoforte Instrection. HJALMAR von DAMECK, _ M VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Neo ma! Course for Music Teachers. Booklet SOLO VIOLINIST. " ae joston, . | Studio: Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington Ave 
Address until October: MERTON ROAD, REWPORT, &. |. THE DAMECK STRING QUARTET. HEINRICH GEBHARD, - = sence Hotel had ee. — 
Residence and Studio: . THE G ereVAT > an 
MM. 8. DE BOR a ~~ 4 PIANIST E GOTTLIEB CONSERVATORY oO! 
tal Steinert Hall, Boston. MUSIC, 
aon, < oe ae, > 7 EARL H. HILL, Director. — | on 116th St New Y ork A special class for 
lish. t of volce H i l l Ss Strictly a Piane Scheol. JESSIE DAVIS, M. “p. GOTT IER fi z ~~ “a ee, Ta 
vn ay | apes Perfect PIANIST 7 A, rmerly the Conductor of the 
ae ‘ bulla ’ Competent assistants - : NIS Imy perial and of Russia 
STUDIOS: P course Theory oncerts—Recitals—Lessons ean pn 7 . aa 7 
eee eeretry as Saaes | Studio: Steinert Hal | FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD. 
4 oon it the Ye Residence 165 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. _ | EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP 
nm a e Year. at 400 ‘i = ee F 
Schoo Illustrated Prospectus Sent Mr. FRANK MORSE, | Home address: 107 Thorndike street, Brookline, 
4 AMESTOWN-ON-CHAUTAUQUA, N. ¥. aad Aeshiiin Tenth Mass 
ULIE - \ - al T . - & for Scloiste and 1 eachers ——— 
© and 32 Steinert all, 162 Boylston st.. Bosto 
A. J. GOODRICH. ae_ond 3p Steinert Hell 162 Boyistos et., Boston. _ PHILADELPHIA. 


“Theory of 


H 
Carnegie Halli, NEW YORK. Interpretation,” Anse cenplote rela Analysis,” 


“Synthetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of Mem 


MAY BE SEEN MONDAYS AT 4 P M. orizing, etc 


Personal or - -e pondence Lessons 


M. ELFERT-FLORIO |i" ay ee 
‘ 212 West 44th Street. . MSS. REVISED. 


Tenor, reconuiy Leavexe | Hig, OH RSTROM-RENARD 


Renowned Italian 
VOCAL INSTRU of BERLIN, teaches 
Teacher of the Art of Singing in all its branches 


ARTISTIC SINGING Residence and Studio 


aad correct Itatlan method of tone production. Pro- 444 Central Park West, New York City. 


Max DEC) Se, Wun? 


VOICE SPECIALIST. -— Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Marie Seymour Bisseut|* EOMUND SEVERN, 




















VOCAL INSTRUCTION Hamund Severn, 
PnEn GOREN POP IN NEW = THIS SUMMER 
Church, Concert and Oratorio SEVERN 1 RN TRIO. 





Studio: 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
studios: ist Weet Veet Fifty-sixth Street. 


S.C, BENNETT | —cowsrssonsor 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. Menagement: HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
Studios: 92-3 Carnegie Halil, New York. 181 East 17th Street. 
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STARR PIANO COMPANY 


»+»- Richmond, Inmd.... 


MANUFACTURERS OF ARTISTIC 


Upright and Grand Pianos 


Particular attention paid to tone quality and touch adjustment. 
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(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC). 
Epoar O. SILVER, President. 212 West 69th St., NEW YORK ~ 


The Faculty and Examiners: Ss Albert Ross Parsons, H 
Rowe Shelley, Pe en Raving ra yg ~ ane Baker, Her ‘vee 
Ende, Ka Geo. Coleman Gow, Call 


Lanham. Mary Fidelie Ba ay p> Bek ———, von Ende, Fannie Greene, 
Felix Boucher, ~~» ~y Goetz one C— 
The ad q America Twentieth Year begins 


September 25, ‘905. , 
Send for Circulars and Catalogues. GATE S$. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty 


To Musical People and to Professional Musicians 


INVESTIGATE THE 


Krell Auto-Grand 


(COMPLETE CLASSICAL REPERTORY.) 
ee AT AL OG R  - -———- 


AUTO-GRAND PIANO CO., NEW CASTLE, IND. 


























MME. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston 


VOICE MASTERY FOR SINGERS 


Opposite Symphony Hall Practical Remedies for Vocal Ilis. 
CHARD P wT | DR. B. PRANK WALTERS, Jr.. 
RICHARD PLATT . | Send for Circular. 1716 Chestaut St., Philadelphia 
PIANIST | 
Steinert Hall, Boston 
a Sona - 
HELEN WETMORE. THE STERNBERG SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
SOPRANO Constantin vow Sraanserc, Principal 
Oratorio, Recital, Concerts | Complete musical education in all branches 
Steinert Hal Roston Open from Sey hommbes 19 Write for catalogue 
MME. EFDWARDS’ REPRESENTATIVE Fuller Building, 10 5S. 18th St., Philadelphia 


HAARRiIEBT FOSTER, 


MEZZO SOPRANO CONTRALTO: 
CGComoert, Oratorio, Meocitalis. 
204 WEST 78th STREET. *Phoac : 1601 River. Masagcmcat, HENRY WOLFSOHN 


‘SPENCER, === 
HOMER MOORE roe re 
CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL 


A. K. VIR.GIL, Director. 
E. M. BOWMAN, Teacher of Interpretation. 














WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS. 


CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL, ™ Weet 224 Street, Now York 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Masical Centre of the South. 











Staff of Thirty Eminent European and American 
Masters, including 
John E Barkworth, Alfred C. Goodwin, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Otie 8. Boise, W. Ed. Heimendahi, Pietro M netti, 
Howard Brockway, J.C. Van Hulsteyn, Emmanuel Wad. 
CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION 





Tut INDIANAPOLIS CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
EDGAR M. CAWLEY, Director. 

All branches of music and the allied arts. Free advantages include Harmony, Musi 

cal History, Sight Reading, Chorus Classes, Languages, Lectures and Concerts 

Able Faculty of American and European educated Teachers and Artists. Beautiful 

uew building, comparatively fireproof. Healthy location. Day and boarding students 

may enter at anytime. For catalogue address 
EDGAR M. CAWLEY, 
509 North Mlinols Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


FALL TERM PIANO 
VIRGIL ston. 


Specia) courses for training teachers. Special advantages for acquiring « broad and artistic repertoire 
Valuable literature free. Results tell. MES. A. M. VIRGIL, Director, Author of “The Virgil 
Method,” “ Melodious Studies and Short Pieces " (Practical Exercises in Harmony Playing), ete 

19 West 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
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ESTABLISHED 1825 


Chickering 


PIANOS 


Particular 
attention is 
called to the 


Made solely by 
CHICKERING & SONS 
QUARTER GRAND 791 Tremont Street, Boston 


STERLING Zanes 


High — of Construction. 
DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER 


Mrtistic Pianos, 
mm BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Heaven. 


THE EMERSON 


1849—SHORT GRAND—1904. 


Not so short as to sacrifice tone qualities, but as short as scientific scale drawing allows. 
In other words: Short but not too short. 


EMERSON PIANO COQO,, Snicxco 


KRANICH & BACH 


Produe PTA NOS 
Of the Highest Musical Type. 


FACTORIES and WAREROOMS;: 
233 to 245 Bast 23d Street, 


PIANO-PLAYER. 
REX:: A piece ONLY nex Deed ss 


G AVE MINIATURE, 4ft. Gin. 
Smallest Grand Piano in the World. 
, 94, LA $t., London, W. 






































Bw YORK. 


















ALOIS BURGSTALLER, 


the greatest living German tenor, to the Conover Piano: 


an Denacey tae Seite S sant es wey seciate i Matietes Shean 
pocherGag was ensateus. & qeegity atmives He tenet quamiige ane the per- 

of the mechanism. it is a pleasure to me to note the remarkable’ 
costaieing aos Wane — the tone, which certainly are a great 


Conover Manos 


THEY POSSESS AN EXQUISITE TONE 
QUALITY THAT DISTINGUISHES 
THEM FROM ALL OTHER MAKES. 


THe GasLe Company, 


Manufacturers of 


CONOVER GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
CABLE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


























REPUTATION 


TONE QUALITIES MATHUSHEK mrc'co. 


SOLE MAKERS, 
DURABILITY 


Meow EXaven, Conn. 


| WEBER PIANOS. 


Conried Metropolitan Opera Company, 
writes as followe: 
New York, May 12, 1904. 











A 


‘From time to time during the past ‘operatic 
season I have been im with the wonder- 
ful resources of the Weber Pianos which we 
have been using at the Metropolitan. 

** Subjected to immense usage by reason of our 
numerous rehearsals, these instruments never- 
theless retain their exquisite tone quality. 

“I know of no piano that would give us better 
satisfaction, and it is my desire that the Weber 
piano shall continue to be used at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House.” HEINRICH CONRIED. 


The Weber Piano Company 
Acolian Hall, 562 Fifth Ave., near 54th St . N.Y. 
Catalog upon request. Agents in al! principal cities. 











Copyright by Amid 
HEINRICH CONRIED 
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Solo Pianists with the 


THEODORE THOMAS ORCHESTRA 
THEODOR BOHLMANN 


Dr. N. J. ELSENHEIMER Aanual Spring Tour 1996. 


BRAHM VAN DEN BERG | Each artist has had remarkable success using the SMITH 
& NIXON CONCERT GRAND PIANO. 


SMITH & NIXON PIANOS 


are recognized by artists and leading musicians as embracing idealistic qualities. 
They are made in Concert Grands, Grands, Boudoir (one of the smallest) 
Grands, and Grand Pianos in the Upright Case 


The Smith & Nixon Piano Go. 


MANUFACTURERS 
10-12 Bast 4th Street. Cincinnati. 


Chicago Branch, 268 Wabash Ave. 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD 
RUDOLPH GANZ 

















Mason & Hamlin 


PIANISTS, PIANO STUDENTS AND THOSE GENERALLY INTER- 
ESTED IN MUSIC IN ITS ARTISTIC SENSE, CANNOT KNOW THE 
ACHIEVEMENTS AND PROGRESS IN MODERN PIANO CONSTRUC- 
TION AND TONE DEVELOPMENT WITHOUT INVESTIGATING THE 


Mlxson& Haulin 


—.__FPiIiA NO &—— 
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“St o~ 


LUITPOLD SIR , 34, 
BERLIN,W, 
AUGUST 20, 1906. 


HE Vienna Conservatory has hit upon a novel 
plan for affording its students interesting en 
tertamment, together with a judicious admix 
ture of 

mapped 





of musical instruction A course $0 


called “Kunstwanderungen” is being 

out, in accordance with which the pupils of the 
Conservatory are to visit all the accessible places in which 
the famous music masters have lived and worked. The 
selected for the first “No. 8 Schuler 


This four storied old edifice, in spite of its dark 


house invasion is 
strasse.” 
stairs and gloomy court, is alive with interest for musi 
cians, for, in 1784, Mozart and his family moved into its 
first étage, and within its walls the great composer wrote 
his “Don Juan.” Here every Sunday morning the master 
gave musical lectures, to which admission was charged, 
and here, besides “Don Juan,” he wrote “The Play Direc 
and numerous symphonies 


tor,” “The Marriage of Figaro, 


and sonatas. Tradition likewise recounts that to this house 


Haydn brought awkward young Beethoven to call upon 
Mozart, and in alluding to the embryonic Titan, said 


“Wolfgang is the best musician of his age!” and here, 


again it was that Mozart, as he listened to Beethoven's 
piano playing, turned to the other hearers and said: “Look 


out for him! Some day he'll make the world talk about 
pa 


him! 
eS = 

Further light upon the first performance of “Tristan and 
Isolde” now comes in the shape of a newly published letter 
in Musik, written by Ludwig Schnorr von Caruldsfeld, th 
first Tristan, to Joachim Raff, and speaking of Wagner 
and Von Biilow, and their joint sojourn in Munich. The 
relations existing between the artists and the king, and 
Munich, 


the opposition with which they met in Schnorr 


describes as follows: 


“Just as I thought—there is not a word of truth in the 


rumors of royal disfavor or in the reasons alleged for the 


‘ 


disfavor Wagner's friendship with the king has the 


strength of a rock, so that he could not misuse it if he 


would, and he is far, far from wishing to. No—he has 
every reason to believe in a miracle, the miracle that 


brought about the birth of this king in his behalf, and he 
Just now he has nothing in 
all his efforts 
and the problems in connec 
tion with it are so great that he has no for 
interests. The king guarantees all the means as 
money is concerned, and so it seems that, if God grant 
life and strength, the first of 
Isolde’ can take place in May 

“Munich is a difficult fighting ground, and to Wag- et 


does believe in this miracle 
his head but his work and the performance 
are turned toward that end, 
room other 
far as 

ne 
and 


production ristan 


in particular a number of factions are opposed, and fac- 
tions that are hostile to each other 
sees in Wagner a ‘Lola Montez,’ because of his desire for 
expenditures, and ridiculously enough, his 
political influence. The priests make up the second fac 
tion; they fear Wagner, and with reason, as the enemy of 
all churchly darkness. The third, and not the 
faction, is that of the musicians. Those are the three 
opposing parties On their first attempt they ran aground, 
and were of great profit to Wagner, for the public does 
not join in on » covert assacit, and least of all after 


The ministerial faction 


also, fears 


weakest 






Wagner's and Biillow’s explanations could have expected 


an open visor. These opposing gentlemen, however, have 
remained concealed in 


far I 


sorts of people, and those who are not his friends, and | 


the fog, and that is Wagner's gain 


Thus have seen him often in association with all 


can only say that I find his nature refined and adaptable 
As | 


away his raw, repellant individuality 


said before, the final realization of his plans takes 


for he has only one 


goal before his eyes, and nothing positive can be thrown 
in his way 
“Bulow’s position I consider very difficult and tiring 


Yet I hope that when he has recovered his physical bal 
ance he also will find the strength and staying power to 


conquer his hindrances. Of course there is a good deal of 


self abnegation attaching to his position, not only because 


he must act solely as a reproductive artist, but also that 








even in this line he must begin at the beginning and pass 
The people of Munich are not hos 
they mistrust all by his pr 

Von is a Not perhap 


ihat they wish to form their own opinions, for the peop! 


a school examination 


pitable ; strangers, and very 


fession Bulow stranger to them 


here read no newspapers, and those they read bring in no 


invincible 


foreign news. Still, anyone who bears weapons 
with him, as does Biilow, need not think of such difficul 
ties And ce rtainly he himself would iugh at Munich 
barbarous standpoint—but he is ill, and very ill He 
cannot recuperate, and as he says, he has been ill for cight 
months. It's really too bad, and he can't be blamed if he 
doesn't always sec clearly 
tf €& 

Ihe Leipsic Signale has an interesting nt of how 

Hermann Gétz's opera, “The Taming of the Shrew,” finally 


won a hearing and its first performance According to the 


author of the Signale'’s story ( Herr Gestner, of Frankfurt) 
Frnst Frank, the kapelimeister, of Mannheim, came to his 
house one evening in the year 1873 all enraptured over a 
new opera which he had discovered. On being pressed 


tell the story of his discovery the worthy kapellmeister first 


enthusiastically sang to the company bits from “The Ta 
ing of the Shrew,” and then told the following story 
“Yesterday, when I was coming out of rehearsal, dog 


tired, I saw a pale, blond, glum faced man sitting im the 


vestibule. First I thought him one of those everlasting 
beggars, but then he held out to me a fat note book with 
the inscription “The Taming of the Shrew, Comic Opera 





by Hermann Gétz,’ and said to me wearily here! \ t 
the last one I'll bother! If it doesn't suit you, the Rhine 
swallow it! and a big tear rolled down | ! w cheel 
It's too bad, but how is a px h laster nd } ul 
to get his wife and children thr r ta fi rc wi 
listen to his mus Herr von | w x ve | fror 
Hannover with his greeting 

At ipper, a d wit! i gia i wine tft < rage him 
(,otz told me mor of hes trials with the pera, and i 
other mMpositio Then he took e¢ to the pia W 
each number my interest in him grew. and as at 3 ck 
I struck the last chord, I « raced the wh ‘ poser 
and promised him from the dept! f my rt, ‘We Ma 
hemers will perform it! 

The promise of the genial kapellmeister wa urd of 
fulfillment The fascination and sparkling beauty f Ceot 
music soon won recognition trot | prreraitte hare 
of the Mannheim + pera periormance Lhe tf t ertor 
ance of “Der Widerspenstigen Zahmung” was the peedy 
outcome ot Herr krat k s b t a y ntere and ! ‘ 
weary composer had th iti at ! ee Tt “ r 
produced and placed on the none to ver wing t t 
standard comic opera 

| recently spent sever week t W ter 1, a tam 
German watering place on the island of Syit the Nort 
Sea. It is a delightful spot in wl to recuperate, but the 
music there wa abominable Ihe lox Kure tra 
was beneath criticism, and the ductor was ‘ He 
has occupied th position twenty year nd why the mat 
agement tolerates ch a superannuated upable ma 
a mystery Ihe atrocious playing of the band gave rise t 
the following good conundrum, which went t t ids of 
the place Welch \hnlichken Zw hes r S&S " 
Strand und dem Kur-Orchester Answer We na 

lanwe davor steht wird man von beick fortgesy ' 
In the Saxon dialect “Spulen” and “Spielen” are or and 

e same word.) 
I marveled at the difference between the quali ft 
isk it Westerland and that at Nordeney where | spent 
me time last season, The latter place has a splendid sym 
phony orchestra, recruited from good opera house orches 
ras from all over Germany, and its daily « rts and quite 
pecially its big weekly np t t Josef 
chen, can be compared with th best w t eri { 
necert n any of the cading ‘ 
hestra this year scems to have been better than ever, f 
Nordeney Kur Zeitung, in g of 
hich took piace July 1 Say 

Yesterday mitial concert of I ul WK Orchestra 
et a high water mark for the ye pert , rdly 
to b urmounted The mcert pened with HKeet! r 
powerful C minor symphony This symphony ther 

tv touchstone o which the qualiti f bot! lire 
und orchestra are tried, and therefor © car firm w 
pleasure that the Royal Kur-Orche i @ ! i 
wrilliant material in it makeup ‘ t t emily 
neludes the best from the great rt opera orchestrar 
und the excellence of the organiza n, Ww h stands iq 
mong all the Kur-Orchestr (,er THITL with 
the genial leadership of Fr ve pite 1 the rt tiene 

r rehearsals, resulted i pul performance whicl 
icited our unqualified approva In the first ement 
of the Beethoven full due was given to the " ent 


one could revel in the absolute il beauty of the wonder 
fully rendered andante con m and mm the herzo and 
finale one marveled at the fine rhythm and brilliance that 
carried everything before it. Herr Frischen, w! uid 


ven under a spell with his fascinating art of directing, w 
tormily called to the front at the clos f the symphony 
ind loaded down with floral gift The rest of the evenme 


im which the orchestra 


brought led und Verklarung 
again proved itself adequate to all demands that might lt» 
made on a first class orchestra, for it followed the vite 
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sign so perfectly that the striking composition fell on the 
listener's ear with affecting reality. * * * In conelu- 
sion came the “Tannhauser” overture in a simply peerless 
rendering. Herr Frischen, who directed this work from 
memory, as weil as the Beethoven, and his brave band of 
artists with him, may proudly look back upon this concert 
in the consciousness of having made it an evening artis- 
tically matchless.” 

Ernst von Possart, of whose resignation from the intend- 
antship of the Munich Opera and Playhouse I wrote some 
time ago, has firmly decided to bid farewell to the boards. 
On September 28 or 29 he will appear in drama for the 
last time, acting in one of his favorite roles, and his offi- 
cial superintendance of Munich theatrical affairs will have 
been given up some days before his final appearance. Pos- 
sart will then make a recitation tour through Germany, 
and about April 1 of next year he intends to open in 
Munich a “Possart School” of German pronunciation, elo 
cution, and everything that pertains to the study of the 
dramatic art. He also is making arrangements with a 
Berlin publishing house to print his “Memoirs,” a book 
which will treat of the history of the Munich Theatre un 
der Ludwig II and the prince regent, Luitpold. 

The rumor that Possart was to accompany Conried to 
America is false. Conried is said to have made tempting 
offers to Possart, promising him the directorship of the 
Irving Place Theatre for three seasons, the performance 
of his favorite roles, the scenic direction of some of the 
great Metropolitan operas, and a quarter of a million 
marks, exclusive of traveling and residence expenses, if 
he would come to America. As Possart has made up his 
mind to keep clear of the boards in the future, however, he 
could not accept the offer 


ce ese 


The latest news in the way of dramatic legal strife is 
some rather serious trouble over the text rights to the 
Oberammergau “Passion Play.” It seems that the con- 
gregation of St. Joseph’s Church at Nancy, viewing with 
desire the fame and material benefit accruing to the people 
of Oberammergau from the presentations of their famous 
“Passion Play,” wished to imitate their example and pro- 
duce a similar drama of their own. To this end their pas- 
tor, Herr Petit, procured from the prelate of the little 
Tyrol village permission to adapt to his uses the Oberam- 
mergau drama, especially the Passion text. On learning 
of this gross misappropriation of their cherished common 
property and traditions the good people of Oberammergau 
are justly incensed at the prelate, and have at once set the 
machinery of the law in motion to vindicate the inalien 
able right of the parish to its individual Passion text. A 
Munich advocate has been entrusted with the prosecution 
of the case, and if it can be proven that the prelate really 
transferred to Pfarrer Petit the rights of adapting the 
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“Passion Play,” it will doubtless go hard with him, for in 
the sacred town secular feeling is running very high 
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Paris, meanwhile, is the scene of another lawsuit, of no 
less interest to musicians than that of Oberammergau is 
to the world at large. The Paris case is that of André 
Maurel and Mme. Raimund against the widow of Johann 
Strauss, and the damages claimed by the complainants are 
a half share in the net profits from the performance of 
“Die Fledermaus” in France, and 30,000 francs indemnity. 
Maurel and Mme. Raimund are the heirs of a man named 
Wilder, who in 1875, on commission from Johann Strauss, 
translated the text of the “Fledermaus,” preparatory to its 
performance in France. Owing to the protest of Meilhac 
& Halévy, the firm which had loaned the libretto, the 
performance of the opera in its original state could not 
then take place in Paris. Wilder, therefore, wrote a new 
libretto adaptable to the music of the “Fledermaus,” and 
under the title of “Die Zigeunerin” this new opera was 
produced at the Renaissance Theatre. After the widow 
of Strauss had made arrangements with Halévy by which 
the original work could be performed, but in a different 
translation, made by Paul Ferrier, “Die Zigeunerin” was 
pushed aside for the new adaptation. The heirs of Wilder, 
therefore, are questioning the legality of this proceeding, 
and are suing Mme. Strauss for half of the total profits 
of the work's production in France, and 30,000 francs in- 
demnity besides, on the ground that the introduction of the 
“Fledermaus” rendered impossible the continued presenta- 
tion of “Die Zigeunerin” and cut off the revenue that would 
have accrued from such performance. 

These somewhat obscure claims, briefly stated, rest upon 
the principle that the author and the composer of an opera, 
or for that matter, any combination of words and music, 
are joint owners of the work on which they collaborate, 
and that neither author nor composer can apply his own 
share of the opera, songs or song in question, without full 
permission of the other joint owner. Wilder, then, in writ- 
ing a libretto to the music of “Die Fledermaus” actually 
acquired a claim to the music of the “Fledermaus,” and 
the profits which arise from its production in France, even 
with a totally different libretto, belong partly to him, as 
joint owner in the music. The attorney for Mme. Strauss, 
on the other hand, contests that the inseparability of col- 
laborated works is a doctrine not tenable in any court. 
“Die Fledermaus” and “Die Zigeunerin,” he claims, have 
nothing to do with each other; and, moreover, when 
Strauss entrusted to Wilder the writing of a new libretto 
he had no notion of giving up his right to the music, es- 
pecially as the opera in its original form had already been 
given in both Austria and Germany. 

Che court, however, has rendered decision that the heirs 
of M. Wilder be allotted one half of the total profits of 
the French production rights, and 3,000 francs indemnity 
(the indemnity being thus lowered on the ground that “Die 
Zigeunerin” would in no case have been so successful as 
“Die Fledermaus.”) In addition, Mme. Strauss must pay 
all the costs of the suit. In case Mme. Strauss does not 
appeal this judgment will take effect within three months’ 
time, and the “Fledermaus” profits formerly shared by her- 
self and Paul Ferrier, translator of the current French 
text, will also be divided with André Maurel and Mme 
Raimund, heirs to M. Wilder. 

ee 


The Berlin Royal Opera reopens its doors today with a 
performance of “Rienzi.” The first novelty this season will 
be the new opera entitled “Fest auf Solhaug,” by the young 
Swedish composer, W. Stenhammer, the premiére of which 
will take place next month. Other novelties will be Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Pique Dame” and Smetana’s “Dalibor.” Beetho- 
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ven’s “Fidelio” will be given with new scenery on October 
20, the 1ooth anniversary of the first performance of the 
opera. 
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Heinrich Hammer, hitherto leader of the Lausanne 
Symphony Orchestra, has been engaged as conductor for 
the new symphony orchestra that is about to start upon its 
career in Gothenburg (Goteborg), Sweden. Mr. Ham- 
mer, who is one of the greatest conductors of the day, has 
been commissioned to select the best musicians obtainable 
all over Europe, hence the new organization promises to 
be an elite orchestra. 
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Che first performance of Hugo Kaun’s new orchestral 
work, “Falstaff,” will be given by the Thomas Orchestra, 
Chicago, under Frederick Stock 
’ eS & 


Ugo Afferni, the new conductor of the Wiesbaden Kur 
Orchestra, has quickly come to be a great favorite with the 
public as well as with the press. He has given a notable 
series of concerts during the summer, with interesting and 
varied programs, and the Wiesbaden papers speak of the 
conducting of the fiery young Italian in the warmest 
terms. 
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[he accompanying picture of Richard Wagner is as in 
teresting as it is rare. It is the selfsame picture that was 
published in 1849 in a supplement to Eberhardt's Allege 
meiner Polizei-Anzeiger (General Police News), at the 
time the writ for the arrest of the fugitive was sent out 
Artuur M. ABeti 


Myer at Round Lake. 


HE National Summer School of Music, for singers 
and teachers, under the direction of Edmund J. Myer 
closed its twenty-first season August 18. The school was 
very successful, having an attendance of over fifty students 
from fourteen different States 
Mr. Myer, who has gone on a trip to the Pacific Coast, 
will reopen his studio in New York October 16. Six mu 
sicales and four choral concerts were given by the school 
during the summer. The following is an account from the 
Troy Press of the last concert 
The fourth and last concert of the season at Round Lake, under 
the auspices of the National Summer School of Music, of whic! 
Edmund J. Meyer is director, took place Saturday evening at the 
Auditorium at that place. On this occasion Frederic Cowen's 
cantata, “The Rose Maiden,” was presented by the Round Lake 
Festival Chorus, under the baton of Alfred Y. Cornell. Robert G 
Weigester officiated at the organ. Ethel Myer supplied support at 
the piano. The soloists of the evening were: Clara Edith Gardner 
soprano; Carrie Farwell Voorhees, contralto; Fred G. Rover, tenor, 
and Ralph M. Brown, who sang the baritone solos. All these 
singers are advanced students of Edmund J. Myer, cither at Round 
Lake or in New York, and may be considered from the usual pré 
fessional standpoint. The chorus was at its best. Under the mag 
netic and forceful leadership of Mr. Cornell it won new laurels 
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MAX GARRISON. 


lr is a significant sign of our times that the great ar 
usts are being drawn more and more to the great art 
centres. Berlin, now the musical centre of the world, 
has a host of famous resident musicians of every kind, 
and an especially large number of singing teachers. And 
still they come. Last February the great Lamperti left 
Dresden to take up his abode in Berlin and now, in the 
person of Max Garrison, the distinguished baritone, late 
of the Vienna Royal Opera, who has established himself 
in that city as a vocal instructor, the German capital has 
miccd a4 ul I important name le I hong ist of 
representatives of this branch of art 
Mr. Garrison has enjoyed a thorough training 
n both the Italian and German Schools of vocal 
sm, and he has had, moreover, a good general 
musical education jorn in 1867, he began to 
study the violin under Bilse at the age of six, and 
at sixteen he was a proficient violinist. He came 
to America and played first violin in the Metro 
politan Opera House Orchestra under the late 
Anton Seidl, and mm various other orchestras for 
three years. He was also active as a conductor 
of smaller orchestras during his stay in America- 
Returning to Germany, at the age of twenty, he 
began his vocal studies, working first for two 
years in Berlin with D’All Aste, an eminent rep 
resentative of the old Italian school of singing. 
who had been for years at the Parisian Grand 
Opera, where he was Lablache’s successor, and 
who settled in the Prussian capital as a vocal 
teacher in the So's. Garrison then went to Dres 
len, where he studied two years at the Royal 
Conservatory, taking up singing with Scharpe 
and composition with Draeseke 
The young singer was now ready for opera, 
and he made his début at Breslau, where he re 
mained one season. Next followed a three years 
engagement at Elberfeld. A successful “Gastspiel” 
at the Vienna Royal Opera brought him a flatter 
ing offer from that great art institution, which 
he accepted. For four years he was leading 
baritone (together with Theodore Reichman) 
of the Vienna Royal Opera and a great publi 
favorite 
With Mahler's advent there was a general ex 
odus of singers, who would not submit to that 
conductor's tyranny, and Garrison also left. For 
the next two years he appeared as “guest” in 
Graz, Hamburg, Cologne, Diisseldorf, and also 
as concert singer in most of the leading cities of 
the Fatherland, meeting everywhere with great 
success 
Wishing to perfect himself still further in his 
art, he then went to Italy and studied for a year 
and a half under the celebrated Milan teacher. 
Galhiera Among the singers who were coaching 
with Galliera at the same time were George 
Anthes and Heinrich Vogel 
, 


Thus with ten years of study of the violin and 


th hr 


music in gerenal, with three year f activity im 


an orchestra, with five and a half years of hard 

ocal study under the best masters, and with ten years ex 
perience on the operatic boards, Mr. Garrison brings with 
has a special bent for teaching, 


experrence bie [ 
nd during his various operatic engagements he devoted 
rt of his time to instruction and always with marked re 
ts Among his pupils are Kraaze, the leading tenor of 
Schwerin Court Opera; Grosse, first tenor of the Son 
lershausen Opera, and Micaela Levermann, the brilliant 
olorature singer, who won the admiration of Lamperti 


Mr. Garrison is much in love with his work, and he en 
> 


PERCY HEMUS 


ters into it with heart and soul, devoting his whole ener 
gies to each lesson. He believes in individual treatment of 
pupils and does not try to make one shoe fit all feet. He 
makes a specialty of head tones in voice production, and 
he has a very effective and original method of acquiring 
them. He says the thorough knowledge of how to pro 
duce the head tones properly was the secret of the won 
derful tone production of the old Italian singers. The 
beauty and power of his own voice, which was originally 
a weak organ, bear testimony to the soundness of | 
method. 

Mr. Garrison claims that one year of continuous work 





Max Garrison ac Don JUAN 


is quite enough to properly place the voice, and that tw 
years of hard, uninterrupted study is ample time tn which 
to fit for operatic or concert work, except in the case of 
coloratura singers, who require three years at least 

Mr. Garrison is a grandson of the once world famous 


actress, Francisca Rachel 


Samuel Bowden Moyle has issued neatly engraved cards 
announcing the reopening of his studio at 39 West Twen 
tieth street, Monday, September 11 


CHOIR BOYS IN CAMP. 
POUGH KEEPSI« August 26, 109¢ 

HE boys of the choir of St. Thomas’ Protestant Epis 
copal Church, of New York, are having a fine time 
camping out on the farm of F. W. Velie, near Rhinebeck, 
N. Y., about 90 miles from New York on the Hudson 
River. The boys sleep in two dormitories on the Veli 
farm. They are in charge of the Rev. Mr. Owens and 
Assistant Organist T. Darlington Richards hey arise 
at 6:30 and have breakfast at 7:30. From that time until 
dinner they are free to do as they wish. Some of them 
swimming, while others play baseball or go down to 
the village After a dinner a tramp over the 
helds is usually taken, or the boys again seek the 
swimming hole. In the evening they gather in 
the carriage house, where a piano has been 
placed, and sing songs and have a good time 
generally No practice in singing takes place 


and a free rein is the rule for the two weeks they 


ire away 
Chis is their s« 1 year at Rhinebeck, and 
because tr peopl treated nen kindly 
last year Wednesday night they gave a concert 
the Starr Institute for the benefit of the village 
impr ement wrety it va irg@eciy ittended, 
r er Ww heartily encored Sunday 
e « r sang in the ( rch of the Messiah, a 
} dsom tone t t Rhinebeck, where 
John J. Astor, Levi P. Morton, E. H. Crosby and 
and er Ww thy New Y a t wit | 
ine 1 | cre wa i x ureRa 
tion present Six met t the choir carn p tor 
ver Su iy, and they slanced the boys’ voce 
nicely. It w the best singing heard in this part 
t the try ca ‘ number 
vere I Ww 
Proce 0 \W v¢ Joy and the Glory 
\I t Be m t pia k Venite ( ant I 
Deum, in B at, West; Jubilate, in B flat, Ma 
farlane; Introut Oh, f the Wing fa Dove 
Mende Ky " Gloria Lib Ma 
rlan | ) liaste Thy M 
r I r \ Offertory Anthem 
\ Alp! neg Stainer k 
L He > j . \ r Store Post 


Rev. Mr. Owe preached the rm and the 
Rey. I Walter Lott, of New Orlear i ted 
the ery 

peopl | ebeck, as well as Mr. and 
i Vehe, a gm the t to give the boy 
| ti ’ ’ sine J Ve | re y eft 
! ! | te tive wat { ! t 
hoped the p t. It } rw 
I CR ! ver io. Wy Be o \ 
= —k 
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eturn to the ty shortly Henry Wolfsohn ha 


Arthur Argiewicz, the we known young Bet 


arrived in New York last week aboard the Rotterdam 
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HIOTEL CECIL, LONDON, } 
Lonvon, August 23, 1905. 

T is a mistake to call the Queen’s Hall Promenade 
Concerts by their present name. There isn’t any 
promenading. The only promenading is done by 
those who walk from the box office back to the 
outer darkness, because people are already stand- 
ing packed like herrings and the management 

can't find room for any more. Even when there is any 
room to promenade, the audience don’t want to. Anyone 
who is bold enough to start walking about while other 
people are standing listening breathlessly to a symphony is 
soon stopped by the furious looks from his neighbors. Just 
strike a match, too, when the music is going, and see what 
happens to you. 

These thoughts occurred to me at 8 p. m. last Satur- 
day, when Mr. Wood mounted the platform and was given 
the warmest of welcomes by one of the typical audiences 
that he has made his own. They were all there on Satur- 
day—the city clerk and his beloved, the would-be musieal 
student, and the other familiar types one sees year after 
year at the “Proms.” 

The program does not call for much mention; it was 
composed of such familiar things that one cannot even tell 
yet whether the orchestra has improved still more, or not. 
rhe “Tannhduser” overture, the “Peer Gynt” suite, Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Capriccio Italien,” are items typical of the rest 


of the concert. 





eS & 

There is nothing very notable in this week’s programs 
On Monday night the “Siegfried” Idyll, the Vorspiel to 
“Tristran,” the Good Friday music and the “Walkiirenritt” 
were played, and on Tuesday a “New Suite on Russian 
Folk Melodies,” by Max Bruch. 

TZ & 

Tonight Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” overture, 
which I account to be one of the most beautiful works the 
great Russian ever wrote, is to be played, and tomorrow 
the same composer's “Air des Adieux” from “Jeanne 
Arc” will be given. On Friday Berlioz’s “Harold in 
Italy” and Beethoven's symphony No. § will be the chief 
attraction 


e & 

David Clegg, who is a very remarkable organist, is giv 
ing daily recitals in the small Queen’s Hall on a new 
“Invertitur” organ,' built by Brindley & Foster. The 
organ is replete with up to date appliances similar to those 
with which (so Mr. Lemare tells me) every American 


organ is loaded—‘‘duplicate pistons,” “controls,” “grand 





crescendo” pedals, &c. It sounds exceedingly well, 
but, like the late Mr. Best, I prefer “less theory and more 
organ.” David Clegg is, as I have said, a most remark- 
able organist. He has a most wonderful technic, equal to 
that of any living player, but unfortunately he belongs to 
that class of player who, if he is performing in a church, 
indulges in realistic efforts when the choir are singing 
of the “noise of the deep” or the “fowls of the air.” I 
remember that, some time back, in London, he played a 
concoction of his own describing a farmyard. It was 
amazing, and as an acrobat and an extractor of weird 
noises from the organ I award the palm to Mr. Clegg. It 
is magnificent, but it isn’t music (as our neighbors in 
Gaul would say). Mr. Clegg commenced his recitals last 
Friday and they will be continued daily till October 10. 
eS & 

Londoners were somewhat startled the other day to hear 
that the Coliseum Variety Theatre contemplated oratorio 
performances. It was also announced that the new de- 
parture would be ushered in by a new work, “Joseph and 
His Brethren.” Speculation has been rife as to the com- 
poser. Parry was first favorite, although many feared it 
might be Mackenzie. I had my forebodings, and they 
were justified. Walter Slaughter is the musician who is 
writing this immortal work! Of course his effort will be 
more interesting than Parry’s would have been, and with 
my knowledge of Mr. Slaughter’s musical comedy work I 
should think it will be quite a curiosity. Joseph will 
doubtless be a lady in tights, &c., and the brethren (there 
were brethren, I fancy, in the original libretto) will doubt- 
less form a charming ballet.. 

But this incursion of music hall composers into the 
realm of oratorio is quite serious. The only fitting re- 
taliation I can think of is that Parry should compose the 
music for the next song scena at the Coliseum. 

eS & 

As a matter of fact something of this kind has already 
happened, for Hamish McCunn has written a song scena 
for the aforesaid theatre on the subject of Longfellow’s 
“Wreck of the Hesperus.” I can’t think what has hap- 
pened to Hamish McCunn. In the "80's everybody spoke 
of him as a coming man, and some said that he had 
already arrived. Now he never writes anything, and his 
earlier works are completely neglected. And yet he is 
still a young man, not yet fifty. One does not even hear 
his overture, “The Land of the Mountain and the Flood,” 
which everybody praised up to the skies in earlier years. 

fe & 

An American violinist new to London, Albert Spalding, 


will make his appearance here in the early autumn at 
Queen’s Hall. I understand that Mr. Spalding is only 
sixteen years of age at present, and that earlier in his 
career he was a “prodigy.” Time was when a sixteen- 
year-old player would have been a prodigy, but those 
good old days are past. Mr. (or Master) Spalding, who 
is a New Yorker, has studied on the Continent, and ac 
cording to reports to hand has met with much success 
at concerts given on the Continent 

eS & 

The Sunday Concert Society have now completed their 
arrangements for the season. The London Symphony Or 
chestra is unfortunately to be conducted by Mackenzie and 
Stanford, neither of whom are conductors in the modern 
sense of the word. They are merely time beaters, and not 
very good even at that. Ifthe London Symphony Orchestra 
want to try a new native conductor, there is one ready to 
hand. He is Walter Hedgcock, who, I am confident, would 
make a name for himself as a chef d’orchestre if he were 
given an adequate chance. He is a man who knows how to 
command forces, a splendid trainer (a more important 
thing for a conductor than most people realize), and an 
accomplished and versatile musician with very catholic 
tastes. 

 & 

Among the works to be played by the S. C. S. are Mac 
kenzie’s violin concerto and an excerpt from his “Trouba 
dour,” Parry's “Symphonic Variations,” Stanford's “Trish” 
symphony, Ed German's “Rhapsody on March Themes’ 
and his “Welsh” rhapsody. 

Mr. Wood will give no British music 

Se = 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company, which provides the 
provinces with some of their few opportunities for hearing 
opera, will, in a week or so, commence a big tour through 


the kingdom, visiting every town of importance. They 
promise one or two new operas, among others an English 
version of Smetana’s “Bartered Bride.” G. H. Clutsam’s 


“Jester” is a new light opera that the company have re 
cently added to their list. It has not been done in London 
yet. 

ce & 

His Majesty King Edward VII has been bestowing 
marks of royal favor on musicians lately. A few days ago 
Landon Ronald was presented with a scarf pin by His 
Majesty, and now Mischa Elman has been similarly hon 
ored by the gift of a ring. The only thing that puzzles 
me is that the boy should have a ring and the man a scarf 
pin! 

eS = 

Charles Harris, the Canadian musician, who engineered 
Sir Alex. Mackenzie’s Canadian tour in 1903, is over here 
now. Mr. Harris has been given a Mus. Doc.—I fancy 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury—and he is arranging a 
Canadian festival, to take place in London in May, at 
which his own “Coronation Mass” and choric ode “Pan” 
will be performed. Also, I understand, he is arranging 
another tour for Sir A. Mackenzie in Canada. Well, if 
there is another tour, I hope the list of British works to 
be taken out will be a more satisfactory one than before 

ee & 

The Guildhall School of Music, one of the best musical 
institutions we have, has been enriched by two scholarships 
presented by the Musicians’ Company, acting for Ernest 
Palmer. They are to be competed for alternately by choir 
boys from St. Paul’s and the Abbey, to enable them to 
continue a musical training after their voices have broken 
Mr. Palmer has done well in establishing these scholar 
ships. It is a pity that he did not do something of the 
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kind with the money he has given to the Royal College of 


Music professors, to enable the latter to get the stodgy 
music their pupils are taught to write performed 
= = 

I observe that the music publishers have apparently fore 
gone their decision not to publish any more music. Chap 
pell & Co. have just published some new songs, and have 
also commenced public advertising again. It is certainly 
the wisest course at present, and | do not see that any good 
would be done, as things now stand, by keeping to the 
decision not to publish any more. But it is a most lament 
able state of affairs, and no one can hope for very much 
now Cc 


LONDON MUSIC NOTES. 
HOTEL CECiL, LONDON, ; 
Lonpon, August 16, 1905. 4 
The autumn provincial festivals will soon be in full 
swing. Worcester festival is the first (it takes place early 
in September), the Norwich and Sheffield festivals fol- 
lowing in October. The program of the Norwich meeting 
has just been issued; it contains several novelties, but 
these latter are not such as are likely to cause any great 
The most interesting will prob 
“Five Bohemian Poems,” for 


stir in the musical world 
ably be Joseph Holbrook’s 
baritone and orchestra, although by some bad management 
there is also to be another set of five songs for baritone 
and orchestra by Coleridge-Taylor Iwo cantatas have 
been manufactured for the occasion, one by Parry, “The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin,” the other by Signor Mancinelli, 
“St. Agnes.” The other works are Stanford's Te Deum in 
B flat, Sir F. Bridge’s overture, “Mort d’Arthur,” Mac 
kenzie’s orchestral ballad, Masque, from “The Merchant 
of Venice,” by Sullivan, “The Apostles” and Elgar's string 
introduction and allegro in G, Arthur Hervey’s orchestral 
poem, “In the East,” two part songs by F. Corder, the 
overture to “Everyman,” by Walford Davies, Ed German's 
“Welsh Rhapsody,” Cowan's “John Gilpin,” Bach’s violin 
concerto in E, Bruch’s concerto in G minor, Mendelssohn's 
“Lobegesang,” a Bach aria, Schubert’s “Hymn to the Al 
mighty,” Tschaikowsky, No. 5, “The Messiah,” and the 
Grail scene from “Parsifal.” 


Ze & 


There is still a good deal of reform needed in our pro 
vincial festivals. It is they who are mainly responsible for 
the dreary, stodgy, oratorio-cantata works which our com 
posers still manufacture. Somebody said, a short time ago, 
that Englishmen had set the whole of the Bible, several 
times over, to music of a tepid, colorless kind. So they 
have. And not only the Bible, but the Apocrypha, the 
lives of the saints and saintesses, and heaps of other goody 
goody stories. Ninety-nine out of a hundred of them are 
not worth the paper they are written on, and after a season 
or two drop out and are heard no more. Messrs. Novello 
could show you stacks and stacks of them. As I have 
said, it is the provincial festivals which encourage the 
manufacture of these absurdities. Ever since the “Great 
Robber” caught the fancy of the British public with “The 
Messiah” it has become a fixed idea that English people 
prefer oratorio, or sacred cantata, or whatever you call it, 
to anything else. So it is given to them. As a matter of 
fact, I believe they prefer orchestral music to any other 
nowadays, judging by the favor with which orchestral con 
certs are received everywhere. 





rhe writers of these aforesaid cantatas and oratorios are 
not so much to blame. They are paid to write this. class 
of work, and so they naturally do it. But fancy Manci- 
nelli, steeped to the core in Italian opera, writing discreet 
and quiet music about “St. Agnes”! Of Sir Hubert Parry 
one expects nothing else. He turns out one of these things 
with great regularity every year. They are mostly watered 
Bach, with a dash of Mendelssohn or Brahms to make 
them a little modern 

ce eS 

rhe only possible artistic work in oratorio is to create 
a new form in this branch of music, as Elgar has done 
What Wagner did for opera Elgar is doing for oratorio 

eS & 

The festival authorities give practically no encourage 
ment to English composers to produce a fine symphony or 
other orchestral work, and they never commission any 
chamber music. I am fully aware that it is necessary to 
give the choir and soloists a good “show,” but there are 
plenty of good works in existence for them to sing, so 
that the novelties should not be all choral 

ee 
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A far better type of festival, the competitive one, has 
been gaining a great hold over here the last year or so 
Provided the pot hunting element is eliminated, these 
festivals do much more to cultivate a love of music in the 
country than the other kind. Blackpool has just an 
nounced such a meeting, beginning on October 5 Phere 
are competitions for female voice choir, male voice quart 
tet, mixed voice quartet, vocal ducts, vocal solos, sight 
singing for children, piano and violin solo, string orches 
tras, local choirs and choral societies, and many others of 
a similar nature. But the most interesting thing about 
the festival is the high standard of the test pieces. Here 
Brahms’ “Now All the Roses,” the 


ng 


are some of them 


duet from Berlioz’s “Enfance du Christ,” Micaela’s s 
Schubert's “My Resting Place,” Strauss 


“Shepherd's 


from “Carmen,” 
Traum durch die Dammerung,” Cornelius’ 
Night Song,” Beethoven's Adelaide,”” Schubert's ker 
King,” Arne’s “Where the Bee Sucks,” Giordano’s “Caro 
mio ben,” Bach's aria on the fourth string, Purcell’s 
With Drooping Wings,” “Britons Alert,” 


Brahms’ serenade and MacDowell’s “From the Sea.” 


Elgar's 


rhis is just a selection from the list, which is a wonder 
ful one, when it is remembered that all the competitors 
are practically local 

Festivals similar to this are now becoming frequent in 
the north of England, which in many ways (as Elgar 
rightly said) is more musical than the south 


ccs 


Saturday the Promenade Concerts start their ten weeks 
season, the opening program containing only familiar 
pieces. As before, we shall have Wagner, Tschaikowsky and 
Strauss nights, and the symphonies of Brahms, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Schubert and Tschaikowsky will be given in ro 
tation, and most of the Strauss tone poems, perhaps in 
cluding “Don Quixote,” will also be played. Rumors are 
getting more persistent regarding the increasing difficul 
ties the Queen's Hall orchestra are meeting with in ar 
ranging their promenade season. I was told that not so 
very long ago there was a project tor capturing the 
autumn “promenade” season for an orchestra under Dr 
Cowen. Fortunately, it did not come off, but it might do 
so next year 
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Everybody in London, of course, knows that all is not 
as well as it might be with the Queen's Hall orchestra 
More's the pity, for in spite of many efforts to decry him 
lately, Mr. Wood is the best conductor we have, and the 
only native one who is in any sense a virtuoso And 
London owes a debt of gratitude to him and to Mr. New 
man. Many a student has derived a good deal of his 
knowledge of orchestration and modern scores from the 
“proms,” and a symphony concert for 44% d.—8% cents 
(that is what it comes to if one buys a season ticket at a 


guinea for ten weeks) is within everyone’s reach. I am 


told that it is quite customary—in many big city offices 


for groups of the employees to club together and get sea 


son tickets 


ce = 
I am told that Paderewski will give one or two recitals 
London in the late autumn t seems quite a long tim 
since he played here. It was three seasons ago, I think 
when he appeared last, at the Crystal Palace, and som 
selections from “Manru” were sung at the same time 
Phat is all we have heard over het f the pianist’s opera 
ee J 
Frederic Warren, the American tenor pending tl 
summer at Dieppe, France. He has just been mack firne 


offer to sing in light opera 
ae 
ee © 
Mark Hambourg is engaged to pla at tt B n Phi 


harmome on October 30 ( 
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Grand Finale Jabilee. 
Ocean Grove, August 31, 1905. 


ALI ESEN MORGAN is greatly advanced in his 
work this year by the sustaining union of all 
‘factions” in his behalf, by the appreciative at- 
titude of the press, musicians and music critics 
toward the work, and by the condition of un- 

abated popularity which fellows his activity to the closing 

of the doors tonight. 

This event is marked by the second of two grand 
entertainments forming the jubilee-finale, details of which 
have already beer given here. 

Sale of seats, generous, unsolicited donations from heads 
of families and other bodies, and the audience and applause 
of this season form an inspiring climax to the activity of 
years in the place, record of which has been made through 
the summer numbers of this paper from the opening night 
of this season, July 2 

Haydn’s E major symphony and selections from operas 
will be given by the orchestra. The immense children’s 
chorus will sing a small cantata of the “Sea Shell,” and 

The Boy Rough Riders 
The full chorus and solo- 





some Japanese and other songs. 
will appear in full regimentals. 
ists will sing. 

Jeannette Fernandez, the New York soprano; Julian 
Walker and William Harper, bassos; Edward Johnson, 
tenor; Maurice Warner, a boy violinist, and Edna White, 
child cornetist, are the principals in tonight's closing 
festival. 

Last night was a combination of music and moving 
pictures, destined largely to entertain the children. This 
was an unusual success in the face of a masquerade and 
masque promenade “across the bridge.” 

With his usual good sense Mr. Morgan sandwiched the 
picture features in sections between music numbers, thus 
holding the young attention fresh against the music in- 
stead of wearying and irritating by long performance. 


The selections were brilliant 


The result was inevitable. 
and vivacious numbers by Robyn, Holzman, Handley and 
Metz, with solos by Daniel Beddoe. 

The closing pictures showed the thousands of the chil- 
dren’s chorus in costume on parade; the chorus and or 
chestra with books and instruments, and the entire audi- 
ence of over 10,000 people pouring out of the auditorium 


and about the grounds. Wildest enthusiasm broke out as 
self, sister, mother, friend came into view, accented still 
more as the beloved director, Tali Esen Morgan, appeared 
in the doorway sheltering into line some of the younger 
musicians. 

Tomorrow morning early the adult music body, mar 
shaled by Mr. Morgan and his assistants, takes flight for a 
pleasure trip to the Thousand Islands. There boats, big 
and little, fishing tackle, tennis and golf equipment, hacks 
and saddles are all in readiness at the disposition of the 
musicians for a thoroughly good time. There the forces 
will disband, to meet later at the various points where 
Mr. Morgan resumes his winter work. 

In mid season all the little folk singers were given a 
similar excursion and picnic in a romantic spot on the 
Jersey coast. Swings, games, athletics, drives, rides and 
generous provisions marked these days also. 

These affairs are completely arranged for by Mr. Mor 
gan far ahead, to the smallest detail. Complete organiza 
tion, careful supervision, anticipation of every possible 
point, and the most sympathetic aid, surround the whole 
movement. 

At the first child chorus efforts here, boyish unruliness 
was a trying obstacle. This was overcome by appeal to 
the manly and martial in the little fellows, and by force 
of example of ideal citizenship. The children were divided 
into companies, with captains, corporals, &c., controlling 
themselves and each other. Example of the ideal man fell 
unconsciously into contemplation of Mr. Roosevelt and 
the “Rough Rider” spirit did the rest. The step from 
this to the costume was but short; khaki blossomed over 


the face of the rehearsal room, and order came out of 
chaos. 

This season a step further has been based upon this ad 
vance by forming a National Rough Rider Organization, 
having branches all over the United States, with head 
quarters and centre of activity at Ocean Grove. This in 
cludes girls, who will have appropriate khaki costumes of 
kilt skirt and jacket, cap and shoes to match 

By writing Mr. Morgan at 1947 Broadway, New York, 
any boy or girl in the United States of musical instinct or 
desire may join this organization for the promotion of 
musicianship combined with the highest ideals of right 
living. These will receive training, and become members 
of the actual Children’s Festival Chorus of Ocean Grove 


Ovation for Mr. Morgan. 

By a happy inspiration, growing out of the recognized 
advantage of music in all departments of life, the leader 
of one of the most inspiring religious services of this sea- 
son at Ocean Grove called upon Tali Esen Morgan to 
represent the musical activity of the place by a talk. As 
the Welsh musician stepped upon the rostrum, from which 
he has conducted so much music of various types, stirring 
and inspiring always, the vast assemblage of some 18,000 
souls broke into a wave of applause such as is seldom 
heard, even by the most renowned performer. Mr. Mor 
gan accented the rapid development of music in the coun 
try and in the place, praised the city association here 
which makes so much possible for him, the wonderful 
building limitless in resource, the able work of his asso 
ciate assistants and the press critics. He thanked the au 
dience and sketched the proposed work for the close of 
this season, for next season and with the children 

October 1 a smart tapping upon the conductor's desk 
the choir loft of a prominent church in Pittsburg will an 
nounce that activities have been resumed in that one of 
Mr Morgan's winter work centres 

The choir, consisting of 100 members, is divided into 
ten sections of ten, each having its leader, who is responsi 
ble for attendance and attention. These leaders shift sec 
tions each week- Soloists for the choir come from among 
the best singers of the concert and oratorio work of the 
country, of whose passing presence in the city Mr. Morgan 
is informed by agents and bureaus 

[he director reaches the church from his Philadelphia 
work Sunday morning [wo services are held at the 
church and in a nearby theatre. At 4 p. m. rehearsal for 
next Sunday takes place. The chorus is drilled by an as 
sistant while Mr. Morgan drills the orchestra. Then the 
orchestra dines while the director “finishes” the choral 
work. After dinner by the chorus an ensemble rehearsal 
is held, leading into service. At 10 o'clock Mr. Morgan 
takes the train for New York, where he taps on the desk 
of his regular school work at 8 a. m 

The scene of Mr. Morgan's winter music school in New 
York is 1947 Broadway. This work grew, necessarily, out 
of the necessity of fundamental musical preparation of the 
vast quantity of material from which Mr. Morgan must 
draw for his enterprises- 

To read music as people read the newspapers is one of 
the first essentials of the music worker, and is one of the 
imperative requirements of entrance into any of Mr Mor 
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of gan’s music fields. He knows that this is possible from by Lully, Korbay and Hungarian folk songs. The “Mohac’s Hunt as you may, you will not find any forgotten duties 
experience in the Old Country, whence he comes. As has Field” was specially good. The singer was at his best loose ends in this remarkable musical organization 
{ been shown, he could not depend for this upon either the Edward P. Johnson was in fine voice and spirit in selec down here at Ocean Grove, all under the control of one 
n, i private studio or public school, neither having unified or- tions from “la Bohéme.” His best tones are not those wakeful man For instance, during the most exciting 
i- ganization, though both good individual workers. So he most forced In an arranged duet of Fauré’s “Crucifix time on the big stage in the mammoth hall, and all round 
, was obliged to plan and produce this himself. The system with Julian Walker, they were especially admired the grounds, going on all together. you slip seul by the 
of ! by which this is done now covers the entire United States, Julian Walker, by request, sang “Over the Mountain of music offices, and you will find every door and window 
| and has followers from all classes Sorrow” in lieu of “Honor and Arms.” This was evi fastened, books all securely cared for, clothing safe, every 
4 This line of work has now crystallized into the forma- dently known to the audience as a selection best calculated thing “all right There is always clean soap, in clean 
r | tion, for the coming year in New York, of a regular music to show the very best points of this basso in voice and in dishes, on clean washstands, and three well kept suits on 
ft school, in which all branches, vocal and instrumental, will interpretation their proper frames beside an open valise in a small room 
it be taught, but in which this special feature of fluent sight Jeannette Fernandez has one of the most liquid-velvet adjoining, bear eloquent testimony to vat ciiueien 
$s reading and other fundamentals will be made obligatory and musical vocal organs in the soprano field If she call” life led in the interest of our blessed and beautiful 
and paramount. Mr. Morgan will continue the latter and would unite to this and to her Latin type of beauty a music by this. one of its 1 t ardent. unaffected and ac 
all his outside work as heretofore. The new work will be intense and evident ardor for her subject, she might tive promoters ali Es Morgat 
i in the hands of musicians, men and women of authority. easily make an electric impression in place of a merely FANNIE EnGar THOMAS 


rhese four features will be special with the school: A delightful one. She wins much applause as it is, and is a = 


‘ permanent orchestra will be held there There will be avo “re ‘he “Swi o Song : ) ‘ 
: favorite here rhe Swiss Ech ong and David Weill’s Band Enters the Nati ! Field 
training in choral work with and thout che ic , ' one eld. 
) - c and without orchestra, anc Charming Bird” were her selections 
; there will be a department for the training of conductors The soloists were vigorously “encored,” but Mr. Mor | HERE are bands and bands, any number of them, and 
rhis last is in response to the rapidly growing demand in gan was at the helm to avert this disturbing rock They it would seem that long ago there was quantum suff 
churches, schools and societies for choral features. There were heard again in the “Lucia” sextet as the an es remarked. But another has 
} al ~ y » °. ri ’ , ’ | : } 
will also be concert performances in Carnegie Hall Two very little folks, violin and cornet, performed, the #5" 4 id so fa cations are strong that it has come not 
Coming from the home of oratorio, Mr Morgan is latter especially w ith infinite grace and charm ily to stay, but that it w cut considerable of a figure in the 
versed in this school The possibility of becoming a prop Ct ee vorld musica it WW Rand f St. Louwis-New York 
erly equipped oratorio singer without being obliged to Proceeding, no d t, up Mr. Webster's early axiom, 
, be f ’ nine this har nd hare , , 
leave the country, or to spend a fortune, and to be able At an early hour this morning Uw happy and arn thet always 1 ' tt toy William We founder 
116) 1A | lig , n regiot " 
to study with orchestra and to make début at home are "OS Musical Nock took flight for the St. Lawrence regi t Weil's Band : x year go, or more, has labored 
privileges that will be worth much to our American st n search of rest and retreshime g the ‘ f ray levelopment, until he accumulated ’ 
dents. eS & plendid orga f t fifty 1 , und has 
AS ce ntered the nat ’ tre li w } 1 complet grand concert 
Mr. Morgan is ever desirous of having justice and , With + 
Ser MBER ) } . ' u part iit ret y arranged, an 
TI . , : , - cognition given to $s associate assistants — , 
vere was a large crowd at the Auditorium last evening . , . . equa mporta te A I i proper business 
"8 ' ' - . aera Frederick ( Freemante for instance himself a sti . , , . . ' 
to hear the closing concert It was a combination f the , ' Magee ! “ rat ccomy hed when 
, ring tenor, 1s invaluable m preparatory drt with the ‘ NJ 
most attractive clements of the season , , : . rCOT RE York i t ve has 
: . tolks Sympathetic nd pleasing, he oved by the wns 
Children’s chorus in costume, boys as Rough Riders and : , - ect th t gement of ‘ ’ musical 
youngsters. Julian Walker, too, and young Grolle as as 


girls in sea green colors were a feature They were given , , ' ‘ 
5 ; B ' 5 sistant orchestra directors, and William Harper all « , e \ , 
the centre of the stage ig wings were built for the adult rector ! \ e prot ence if me bound 
BK & B ey : P tribute efficiently to the success at Ocean Grove , , 

chorus, orchestra and conductor on the main platform , fa were fixe n by the World's 

; ' ; , Grace Underw d, w als sang at the closing cor 

jttle ones remained on the stage during three hours , r air directory the on i I ¢ exp ion 

i , & : - cert, and has already bee spoken of, is most artistic and ‘ . 
if concert, including a four part Haydn symphony and a : Wi ke | ‘ ‘ iva his 
on ae . practical in one, and 18 a& power near the throne on a ime ou 
['schaikowsky string andante, well behaved and less dis ies 1 Paghiac aq M ‘ ( Rusticana 
ccasions 
turbing than many of their parents in the audience, sang , , e 1 ning t ' fame thrust upon him rhe 
6 : ron emi the audience, sang lhere 1s a sweet young girl w “ ame 1s not known .. ’ . . 

story of a “Sea Shell” and Japanese and American songs : : ’ wre VW \ t Company, incor 

: - who seems to possess 4 Magic power in Keeping hittic a. an 

\ huge American flag, apparently in the sky above thei: ; ‘ he : - RS , ' pot ' ec on e WwW 1 Weil, presi 

; ones raigh tting and quiet he move bout among 
heads, bursting into illuminating flame as they sang tri boo! , , i L. { esident, and Harry J 
g ; £ S the) 1g parr the littl Rough Riders ike a veritable dove of peace , ' 
otic songs, and enveloping the bank of musicians in the tri , . Walker, secretary ‘ nd W ‘ 1 tour October 6 
z A“ and by her very presence seems to attan desired re 
color, was a dramatic close for the musical season of 1905, tA l ! tare concert at St. | October 
> sults 

one of the most advanced and successful in the history of ' , and the “Veiled Prophet” g October 
" . ' Then there sa gentiemaniyvy young ik ww who seems t 
the piace , 

I . be a sort of “green-room guardian,” who is the right per 

son in the right place, and one who copies music ince The Witherspoons te Resume Teaching. 

The playing of a symphony before an Ocean Grove santly and well, and on who has charge of the library ERBERT WITHERSPOON 1 Mr W itherspoor 
audience (after a seven years’ mount upward, from some of books and scores, and who keeps them in applepie order will resume teaching Septe et their new tows 
very bad hymn singing as sole representative of the divine to pass through the little window to the line of choristers residence, 149 | Sixty-thir re | Witherspoon 
music art) was a venture on the part of Director Morgan. passing by. He possibly sees more ha ind smiles in a é ( ' turned from 


With characteristic originality, he took the audience into season than anybody her rope 


his confidence, asking them to indicate frankly by their 


applause, or lack of it, their feeling in the matter. Haydn's CORINN FB CONTRALTO 


E major was the one called to the task of appeal. The 


Oratorio. Recital, Concert 


applause at the close of each section and at the close was 
1 triumph for music and for its leader. Symphony will be SOLs Dini 


included in the programs of 1906 , FITZHUGH W. HAENSEL 


es St. James Buliding, New York 





Wm. Harper won long and convincing applause in songs 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTION. —— a 
Teacher of BLANCHE DUFFIELD, Coloratura Soprano, Directors: Cari Hein, August Fraemcke. 





Sousa’s Band several seasons, Herbert Orchestral Concerts, etc; Private instruction in Piano, Singing, Violin, "Cello and all 
vVOoICKk CULTURE. CLARA HAMME CAcratare Seorgpe. Grand Opera, Havana; | branches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence 
MARIE SIERSDORPF ramets Soprano, Milan; 
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to teachers in a ranches of voice cultivation ATE, Al AA yy x, S« : 
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70-80-81 Carnegie Hall NEW YORK nderson, soprano, Grand Opera, Nuremberg, 
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Rains, basso, Royal Opera aah Dresden, Germany; Joseph Baern 
- a 
F stein, basso, yA Nuremberg, Germany ; Alien C. Hinckley, | #2. FREQ 
REDERIC basso, se nn By Germany; Elizabeth D. Leonard, con 





tralto; | Bowman, contralto; Mme. Marie Rappold. so 
prano,; Hildeweed nefmena, soprano; Elsa Marshall, soprano; Mrs 
Alice Merritt Cochran, soprano; Grace Longicy, soprano; Maric 
Stoddart, soprano; Elizabeth Blamere, soprano; john Young, 5] 





tenor; Walden Laskey, baritone; Henri G. Scott, basso; Millie 
TECHNIC SPECIALIST contralto. Kathleen Howard, contralto. Will resume | 4 adress ORGANIST 
September 18, 1905. : 
’ THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 134 East 17th St., New York 
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THE RETURN OF REISENAUER. 


oo 


ITH far more than ordinary interest and pleasure 
has the announcement been received that Alfred 
Reisenauer will return to America this season ard make 
a transcontinental tour, under the direction of Loudon G 
Charlton. The great German pianist’s triumph two years 
ago, when he played for the first time in this country, was 
indisputable, and his reappeararce will be awaited with 
pleasurable anticipation 

\ pupil of Liszt, Reisenauer inherited all the traditions 
of that school, and he is rightly considered one of its great- 
est exponents. At the same time, he does not corfine him 
elf by any means to Liszt compositions, as he plays with 
equal mastery the works of Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, 
Rubinstein, Bach—in fact, his repertory includes the works 
of all the greatest composers. 

Reisenauer'’s home is near Leipsic, where he has a beau- 
tiful villa in which are collected the mementos of his years 
of association with Liszt and other famous musicians. His 
birthplace was Koenigsberg, and there he spent his boy- 
hood. At Cardinal Hohenlohe’s palace in Rome, in 1881. 
he made his debut, and since that time his name has been 
a familiar one to all to whom piaro music appeals. He 
has toured Europe, Siberia and Central Asia, while in 
Russia alone he has been heard more than seven hurdred 
times. In the latter country a musical jubilee in his honor 
was arranged on the occasion of his five hundredth con- 
cert 

In his native land, 
highest esteem, both as a musician and as a man. In 
speaking of him recently, a leading Berlin paper said: “The 
glorious recitals of Reisenauer will belong to the most 
They will 


Germany, Reisenauer is held in the 


memorable remembrances of the concert season 
not soon be forgotten by the many devout listeners of the 
interpretations of this great artist. The audiences that 
have thronged Beethoven Hall, and the enthusiastic ap 
plause which has followed each performance show that the 
German capital knows how to value the greatness of this 
divinely endowed musician.” 

Martin Krause, the famous pedagogue, in commenting 


upon Reisenauer’s art, said: “He has secured a position 


among the highest piano artists, one such as could not be 
surrounded with greater honors. He may well be pointed 
out as a model for other pianists to follow.” 

Reisenaver will be heard in ail the principal cities of the 


country, his tour extending as far west as the Pacific 


Coast. 








Otie Chew In Germany. 

OME weeks ago Tue Musicat Courter published 
S criticisms from the Perlin papers on the playing of 
Otie Chew, the gifted English violinist. Today extracts of 
reviews from papers in Dresden, Munich, Hanover, Stutt 
gart and Nuremberg are appended: 


given in the Vereinshaus on the ith instant, 
and personal success, Her technic is thor 
ough, her tone true and expressive, her school the best, and her 
readings classical and intelligent, and played with the warm appre 
ciation aud fine musical feeling characteristic of this young artist. -- 
Stranger’s Guide to Dresden, November 10, 1904 


Otie Chew's concert, 


was a musical, artistic 


Otie Chew is a brilliant violinist In the Bach Sonata, No. 4, 
for violin alone (E dur), she showed an astonishing knowledge of 
a beautiful, large tene, perfect intona on and _ierposing, 
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clean and solid technic.—Miinchener Neuste Nachrichten, Novem- 
ber 7, 1904. 

That the young violinist, Otie Chew, takes her art seriously, and 
loes not go about trying to win cheap applause with it, I was 
strongly convinced after what I heard of her playing. Why else 
did she choose the Brahms sonata and the Bach sixth sonata for 
violin alone, with which she could only expect to win the favor of 
true music lovers? Her technical and musical development is so 
far advanced that she has an absolute command of these works 
That means everything.—Hannover Tageblatt, November 16, igo4 





The violinist, Otie Chew, with her matured technic, her big tone 
and her natural endowment of musical feeling, was able to interpret 
the essence of the Brahms music.—Hannover Anzciger, Novem 
ber 18, 1904. 





The violinist, Otie Chew, played together with Herr Galston the 
D moll sonata of Brahms. Intelligent conception of the musical 
thought, as well as a healthy, vigorous tone, which was supported 
by an enc -getic, almost masculine, stroke of the bow, and deep 
musical feeling, are characteristics which distinguish the playing of 
this graceful young artist. I heard also the Bach sonata for violin 
alone, No. 6. The reading of this somewhat thankless work was, 
artistically considered, above criticism. Enthusiastic applause was 
accorded the violinist for her finished performance.—Hannover 
Tages Nachrichten, November 16, 1904. 


Otie Chew made the impression of a fluent, easy player, by her 
perfect, clean technic. Brahms was excellently interpreted. Espe- 
cially charming was the melancholy which seemed to sing out of the 
twilight. We would like to emphasize the grace of Miss Chew's 
playing. She was warmly applauded, The rather long program was 
of great interest and artistic enjoyment.—Stuttgart Cannstatter 
Zeitung, November 9, 1904 


Otie Chew is an artist who stands far above the average run of 
violin soloists in technical equipment as well as musical under 
standing. Her powerful bowing and absolutely pure tone, the plas 
tic and refined way of giving all the nuances in these melodic musi 
cal pictures; the warmth and poetry of her interpretations; found 
expression in the Brahms 1D) moll sonata and Bach's sonata, No. 6, 
for violin alone (in which the purity of the several voices was 
especially worthy of praise), as well as the aria of Goldmark and a 
Hungarian dance of Brahms-Joachim. All of these proved most 
convincingly the extraordinary talent and musical ability of this 
young artist. She was accorded great applause.—Stuttgart 
Deutsches Volksblatt, November 3, 1904. 





In Otie Chew one became acquainted with a highly gifted violinist. 
The tone which she brings out of her instrument is of unusual 
force and increases in the forte to an astounding volume. The 
bowing is characterized by grace and elegance, and the intonation 
leaves nothing to be desired. Wonderfully beautiful was the 
adagio of the Brahms sonata in D moll, and the difficult last 
movement was played with remarkable verve and technical accuracy 
With an aria from the Goldmark concerto and the Hungarian 
dance of Brahms-Joachim she produced a great effect, which was 
heightened by the grace of her appearance.—Stuttgart Staats An- 
zeiger, November 3, 1904. 

The merit of the violinst, Otie Chew, her musical endowment, her 
refined conceptions and her decided technical ability were at once 
noticeable. She opened the concert with the sonata in D moll of 
Brahms, and was well prepared to give a convincing interpretation 
of this ingenious work. Later she was heard in Bach’s sonata, No. 
6, for violin alone. Bach's sonatas are always a test of the ability 
of violin players. The young artist stood the test well, the purity 
and the virtuosity of her playing stood her in good stead. With her 
last number, a Hungarian dance of Brahms-Juachim, she deepened 
the already favorable impression.—Stuttgart Swabische Kronik, No- 
vember 3, 1904. 





Otie Chew proved herself to be a violinist of real merit. Par- 
ticularly in the solo sonata of Bach did she give conclusive proof 
of her excellent training, her solid technic and her unusual ability. 
Her splendid performances, heightened by the graceful appearance 
of the young artist, won the player great applause.—Niirnberg Gen 
eral Anzeiger, November 2, 1904. 





In the Bach sonata Otie Chew gave decided evidence that it was 
a genuine artist with whom one had to deal. The customary im- 
pure tone production and uncertain bowing, both of which do not 
belong to the concert stage, were here happily avoided.—Niirnberg 
Frankischer Kurier, November 3, 1904. 





Otie Chew possesses an agreeable singing tone which is helped 
out by a very fine instrument, her passage work is clear, and her 
sure and elegant bowing must be unreservedly praised.—Niirnberg 


Nord Bayerische Zeitung, November 2, 1904. 


A REMARKABLE INVENTION. 


IANISTS and musicians everywhere will be interested 
in the Hand Expander (Finger-Teckniker) for 
which E. B. Kursheedt has secured the patent rights. The 
well known pianist, Leopold Winkler, has persuaded Mr 
Kursheedt to place this novel apparatus on the market for 
general sale. The Hand Expander has been used by some 
prominent virtuosi and students with the most gratifying 
results. It promises to revolutionize the practice of the 
keyboard for ali pianists and students with small hands, 
for the reason that it dispenses with the former methods 
of stretching the ligaments. By the old methods small 
hands were frequently injured and often the most promis 
ing students were compelled to abandon the hope of be 
coming artists. This new device will, after systematic use, 
enable the smallest hands to acquire the technic that makes 
the virtuoso. Its daily use for a time will stren then as 
well as expand the hands and fingers 
Such an apparatus as the Hand Expander has long been 
sought and now Mr. Kursheedt has given the musical pub- 
lic a valuable thing. For children the Hand Expander will 
prove a great advantage. The progress of many small 
piano students has been retarded for years by the limita 
tions of the reach of their hands. There are many adults, 
as well, who have lamented because their small hands 
made it impossible for them to attain the technical perfec- 
tion they aspired to reach. Let these investigate the Hand 
Expander and learn its marvelous possibilities 
But it is not only to pianists and piano students that the 
Hand Expander will prove a revelation. Violinists, ‘cel 
lists and all performers of string instruments will find it 
potent to aid them in overcoming some of nature’s de 
ficiencies, The apparatus is made of brass, heavily nickel 
plated and will last a lifetime 
In New York it will be found on sale at Mr. Winkler's 
studio and in the leading music stores. Elsewhere it will 
be sold by music dealers 








Ruegger's Remarkable Gifts. 
PEAKING of Elsa Ruegger, the Belgian ‘cellist, who 
to tour the country again this season, under the 
direction of Loudon G. Charlton, a Chicago critic declared 
that she set a new standard for players of the violoncello 
“One felt,” he wrote, “the moment Miss Ruegger began 
to play, that she was conscious of her mastery of the in 


The declamatory passages of Lalo’s fine con 
dramatic m 


strument. 
certo, her opering number, were given with 
tensity, and the more showy passages were played 
Miss Ruegger produces a tone that is es 
vibrant, it moves 


easily 


and gracefully 
pecially pleasing. Smooth, sonorous, rich, 
one strangely. There is tenderness, and a depth of feeling, 
too, in Miss Ruegger’s touch, while her intonation is pure. 


and her phrasing musiciarly.” 


Van Hoose Is an American. 

EW tenors in this country are better known, or are in 
more constant demand, than Ellison van Hoose, the 
American singer, who appears again this year under Lou 
don G. Charlton's direction. Mr. Van Hoose, who, by the 
way, is of American birth, despite the name, which shows 
his Dutch descent, sang in sixty concerts last season with 
Melba, and the tour now contemplated is to include most 
of the cities visited during that engagement. This will be 
welcome news to the many upon whom his virile, 
voice left so marked an impression. Mr. Van 
repertory embraces a wide range of composers 


dramatic 


Hoose's 


Clabs inididons Frieda Stender. 


RIEDA STENDER, the soprano, met with great suc 
cess singing in “Elijah” at the Chautauqua. Miss 


Stender is already engaged by many of the leading oratorio 
societies, and her prospects for a successful concert season 


are bright 
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Elsa Ruegger's Vacation, 





A, 








tiful corner of the earth I am living my summer. I am sincerely glad to be able to retur oon again t ’ 


“ SA RUEGGER, the ‘cellist, says of the pretty German spot where she is spending her vacatior In t bn 


dear America, and in the meantime send many greetings (Translation 


NATIONAL FEDERATION Ihe same enthusiasm and loyal and suce« fu r “ 
OF MUSICAL CLUBS. mark the work for the —— term that is bee t 


acteristic of everything which Mr Dorr mine 


WO important changes have taken place in the offi whole ofhcial capacity, which has extended throughout 
ciary of the national organization since the election entire history of the organization ev fens first 
it the Denver biennial According to the constitution, the cipient beginnings a year prior to t permanent organiza 
board of management has the power to fill vacancies in tion 
its own body if such occur between the biennial sessions Of Mrs. Kinnev who. as first v p t ! 
and so, when in the month of July members of the board pee of the resigning president, was elected to the off 
received from Mrs. Russell R. Dorr a letter of resignation made vacant, it can be said. with the most carefu 
from the office of president, to which she had been ¢ration for the value of words. that ; 1s alread 
elected, it was within § their province to reject or ac in opportunity to show herself cap le f filling t 
cept this resignation, acci rding as the reasons given and portant office wit! dignity tactful cor derat 
the necessities of the case seemed to decid The letter, cessful generalship The credit for the cal managet 
which is hereby reproduced is entirely self explanatory, and of the recent biennial session at Denver was by com: 
will show why the members of the board felt it wise to consent of all her associates of the local board awarded t 
accept this, though greatly regretting the necessity for it Mrs. Kinney rhe members of her own club. the Tuc 
To the Members of the Board day Musical of Denver, are a unit in expr: f alt 
Since it is the settled conviction, apparently of all the and pride in their club, with its magnificent chorus and it 


members of the board of management of the N. F. M. (¢ superb organization for program work, due in a larg 
{ 


that for the present at least my name and experience are measure to the molding hand of this same able womas 
absolutely necessary to the continued existence and suc So that it is quite certain that although the clubs of the 
cess of the artists’ committee, and since it is also their Federation, as represented by their delegates assembl 
unanimous opinion that it is not wise to combine the work last June, gave the election by a large majority to Mr: 
| 


of the artists’ committee with the presidency, I therefore Dorr, there will be no dissatisfaction 


resign the presidency of the N. F. M. C., with the under- action of the board of management in thus electing Mr 
standing that the board shall appoint the first vice presi 


dent, Mrs. J. E. Kinney, of Denver, Col., to the presi 


Kinney, the natural successor to this, the most important 
office of the Federation 


dency and allow me to reassume the first vice presidency The other change is one whi “ make f 
and artists’ committes Gratified at the large majority greater good since it giv to the board an additi 
given me for the presidency, which vote I am assured dividual This in the person of one whose past serv 
would have been unanimous save for the feeling that my had shown her to be almost without a peer among t 
services as artists’ committee could not be spared, and Federation workers—Mrs. David A. Camphe 
relying upon the promise of enthusiastic support from the capable and highly esteemed worker was nominated 1 
board of management in my arduous duties this reas three of the offices at the biennial, but by a strange trick 
sumed, I am, of fate was not clected to any, thoug! tw f tt 
Yours sincerely, cases the vote was so remarkably clos to show that 
(Mes.) Lourse B. Dorr public sentiment was strong for her retention as a men 
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WING to the holiday this week—Labor Day—Tue Musicat 


Courier will be published twenty-four hours later than 
usual. 


SS 


Waar the musical criticism of our daily press needs is a wee 
bit less dismalism and a darned sight more humanism. 


Try it, brethren. 
—_—>—— 


EORG SCHUMANN’S new symphony in F minor will have 
its premiére on October 18, at one of the Weingartner sym- 
phony concerts in Berlin. 


# Mr srenmrctry the tenor, is dead. His serious illness was an- 

nounced exclusively in THe Musica Courter last week. 
On another page will be found a sketch of the famous singer’s 
career, 


A* interesting item of news comes from Indianapolis. In 

corporation articles have been filed there for a new school 
of music which is an outgrowth of the “Co-Operative Piano 
Teachers’ Association,” an organization of three years’ existence 
Piano teachers organizing to do something for themselves would 
not appear to be a novelty, but piano teachers organizing to do 
something for each other is a startling surprise. It is a good 


move, and we wish it well. 


TELKA GERSTER, who will have charge of the vocal de- 
partment at the new Institoot of Musical Art, has been 
growing very deaf of late years. That should help Madam 
Gerster to bear life with tranquility, for she will be saved from 
hearing a great deal of bad singing. There is no reason to sup 
pose that Madame Gerster’s deafness will interfere with het 
musical work at the new institoot; see what Beethoven accom- 


plished after he became deaf! 


LFRED REISENAUER made a remarkable impression in 

America on his first tour; in fact, such an impression that 
his second tour this coming season is sure to attract the atten 
tion of the whole musical world to his concerto work and his 
recitals. As a recital demonstrator he is unique and as a con 
certo performer he is forceful, convincing, authoritative and yet 
subtle and insinuating. The tone he secures from a piano is of 
marvelous quality, buf he must have a sympathetic piano, and he 


will have that. 


NE of the editors of Tue MusicaL Courter took occasion 
recently to visit the State prison at Trenton—merely as a 
dilettante, of course. The inquiring scribe asked to be allowed to 
look over the register, and found that the prison harbored 1,192 
criminals, of whom fifty-three were women. There were law 
yers, doctors, ministers, school teachers and many other pro 
fessionals among the inmates, but not one musician! We offe: 
this information for the use of music clubs when next they de 
bate that favorite subject: “The Influence of Music.” How 
ever, it should be remembered by the debaters (and mention 
might be made of the fact) that there are certain forms of klepto- 
mania which the law does not reach, notably comic opera com 
posing. 


i 


HE new Institute of Musical Art of the City of New York 
advertises that its faculty is “composed of the most emi 
nent teachers of Europe and America.” Here are the names of a 
few eminent teachers of Europe and America who are not mem 
bers of the faculty of the Institute of Musical Art of the City of 
New York: Lamperti, Sbriglia, Marchesi, Trabadello, Lilli Leh- 
mann, Barth, Franz Kullak, Leschetizky, Sevcik, Joachim, 
Klengel, Sauret, Joseffy, Lambert, Moszkowski, Scharwenka, 
Heermann, Petri, Auer, Hubay, Diemer, Sauer, Cappiani, Von 
Klenner, Sanger, Hutcheson, Boise, Bloomfield Zeisler, William 
C. Carl, Sherwood, Godowsky, Shakespeare, Michael Ham- 
bourg—in fact, the list is so long that to complete it would require 
the better part of this entire page. 
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Wagner and Strauss. 


By PLATON BROUNOFFE. 








(Concluded.) 

In producing his music dramas Wagner commits 
the same error which he tried to remedy through his 
reform effort. For instance: Toward the end of the 
first act of “The Meistersinger” twelve individuals 
sing an ensemble, each one different words and dif- 
ferent music, all at the same time. Naturaliy, the 
brain gives up the hard job of listening to twelve 
people talking, the ears cannot catch the sounds of 
twelve separate people singing separate things 


Manifestly, the audience does not enjoy the com 


bination of drama and music, but simply the music 
itself. Hence, the object of the composer is not 
achieved 

In the second act of “The Meistersinger’” Hans 
Sachs has a commonplace conversation with Eva in 
recitative, which lasts ten minutes and makes you 
feel sick and tired because of its dullness. In an old 
style opera we unquestionably would have here an 
aria or a duet, which the audience would enjoy as 


a separate and finished form of art. Instead we are 


here treated to another unnatural situation In all 
the music dramas of Wagner we are treated to con 
tinuous recitative which works on our nerves, shat 
tering them, while for hours in succession our brain 
is not employed, and the only thing you enjoy is the 


+} 


occasional playing of the orchestra and the ensemble 


of the singers, where, as in the operas, you cannot 


distinctly hear the words and perceive the idea con 


veyed by them. Consequently, the combination of 
the three elements, drama, painting and music, is a 
failure from the architectural standpoint and from 
the viewpoint of common sense 

Wagner made still another mistake in treating 
the human voice as a mechanical instrument. He 


lid 


makes the solo singer hold a note for several meas 


hord, the 


ures. This note is a part of a « other parts 


of which are played by the orchestra. If an orches 
tral instrument is made to hold a note for so many 
measures, it is fitting and proper, because an instru 
ment is a machine, only able to produce indefinite 
sounds. But to make a human voice do the same 
thing is absurd, because the voice of the human 
being is able to produce definite words and ideas. 
The point may be raised that Wagner expects 
those who wish to understand his music drama 


should have studied the libretto and the music before 


they go to the theatre. 

When we go to an art gallery we need no librettos, 
except, perhaps, the names of the artists and of their 
works. Even these we do not need very much, be- 
cause the moment we look at a picture it acts 
through our eyes on our brain, it awakens the in- 

Why, then, 
| 


do we need a libretto to follow a music drama? We 


tellect, and we understand its meaning 
don't need one when we go to see an ordinary 
drama. The moment we see the people on the stage 
act and hear them talk, we understand the situation 
presented to us by the author. Why, then, the need 
of a libretto in order to understand the plot and the 
ideas of the author-composer in a music-drama? 
This need shows that while music blends nicely with 
poetry in song, with piano accompaniment, executed 
in a room or in a small hall where the audience can 
loes not and 


cannot blend with the drama because of the great 


understand distinctly the words, music ¢ 


diversity of impressions storming at our senses at 
one and the same time from so many different 


quarters. The orchestra is trying t describe the 


psychological conditions of the hero and the dra 


matic situation; you catch at the same time the 
sounds of the singer; the words and ideas are 
hurled at you intermingled with a variety of musi 
cal sounds he musical element is by far the 


strongest; it takes the lead. We listen to the musi 


cal sounds only Che brain is not employed; it re 
mains idle Hence the purpose of the author and 
composer is in conflict with itself, and the result is 
failure 

Wagner expects the people wh to hear his 
music dramas to be familiar with the libretto and 
the score lo find whether this is possible or not 
we will have to analvze the elements of the audience 


} 


which usually listens to these performances 
Let us take an audience of about 3,000, which we 
will have to divide into three parts 


1 


le belong to the wealthy class 


\bout 300 peor 


who go to the theatre chiefly for the sake of fashion 


or to show their dress and diamonds Only tew ot 
them listen to the musk hey do not care to study 
the libretto and the scort Their knowledge of the 
pera or the music drama they get from occasional 


hearing of separate numbers in concerts. Conse 


quently they do not know much about the ideas of 
the author and composer 

(b) About 400 people represent the musically 
more or less educated, who study music, some with 


the intention to become professionals, others for art's 
sake Let us assume that these people procure 
librettos and know something about the musi 
First of all, it is impossible to read the librettos dur 
ing the performance, because usually the house is 
darkened while the performance is going on. Agair 
if they read the librettos during the intermission 


they can't do it very well on account of the 1 


ise and 
talk around them Even if they catch a general 


the development 


idea of the plot, they cannot follow 
vecause they cannot discern the words of the singer 
and the chorus on account of the noise produced by 
the orchestra 

(c) The rest of the audience, 2,300 people, are 
simple laymen and naturally do not know much 
about music, particularly Wagner's music. They g: 
to the theatre with the sole purpose of enjoying 


themselves after a hard day’s work. From the pet 


formances of a Wagnerian music drama which last 
about four hours they obtain the following uplifting 
and zsthetic pleasures: The overture or the pre 
lude, the music between the acts, and occasional 
melodic moments. In all, out of three or four hours 
they get thirty minutes’ real enjoyment during the 
whole evening. What has Wagner accomplished 
for them by the blending and union of the three 
elements, painting, drama and music? 

The very serious question arises: For whom are 
these operas and music dramas written and pr 
duced? For the 300 fashionable folk who do not 
listen? For the 400 musically inclined, or for the 
mass of laymen who are the real supporters of the 
whole undertaking? I hold that every artist and 
composer is the product of his own period and its 
mouthpiec« Hence. if operas and dramas are writ 
ten and must be written for the mass, and this mass 
leaves the performance without any distinct under 
standing of its meaning or idea, with only thirty 
minutes’ real enjoyment out of the whole evening 
spent, then it must be obvious that the idea of com 


bining painting, drama and music has no healthy 
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and in the painting of realistic pictures through the 
medium of music. In Strauss’ opinion music will 
become a language which will be understood by 
everybody, hence the name “The Music of the Fu- 
ture” is particularly applied to his productions. 

Whether or not this is possible an analysis of the 
clements of language and music will demonstrate. 

The elements of language are: 

1. Words, which are a combination of letters con- 
veying a definite meaning. 

2. Sentences, which are again a combination of 
definite words, 

3. Subject and predicate, which are the necessary 
elements of a definite sentence. 

4. Periods, which are the culmination of definite 
sentences. 

In other words, to express an idea in language, we 
construct periods or sentences founded on a definite 
meaning and containing a subject, a predicate and 
other parts of speech. Let us now analyze the ele- 
ments of music as to whether they can serve in the 
construction of definite sentences expressing ideas. 
The elements of music are : 

1. Twelve regulated tones or sounds: A, B, C, 
D, E, F, G, and five semitones. 

2. Seven octaves.on the piano, about as much in 


the orchestra, where these twelve sounds can be re- 


peated in a higher or lower octave. 

3. There are four families of orchestral instru- 
ments, most of which are able to produce these 
twelve sounds with a different tone color. 

4. There are several rhythmical grades: 2-4, 3-4, 
4-4, 5-4, 6-4, 3-8, &e. 

5. There are different grades of shading (force 
and softness): F, FF, FFF, FFFF, p, pp, ppp, 
pppp, &c.; mf, mp, &c. 

6. Many sounds can be produced at the same time 
according to the laws of harmony. 

7. Major and minor key, or, in other words, ele- 
ments, and the only elements in music which have 
more or less a definite character, namely, the major 
expresses joy and the minor sorrow; and 

8. Musical sentences or melodies consisting of 
several sounds in succession. 

Having analyzed the elements of music, we find 
no subject and no predicate; in other words, no 
elements which are absolutely necessary to form a 
definite sentence expressing an idea. The point may 
be made that if the major and minor keys are able 
to express joy and sorrow, music may develop and 
by and by become able to express moral and philoso- 
phical ideas, &c. The answer to this is very simple. 
Even a layman knows that in the song of a savage 
or an Indian it is by no means difficult to determine 
whether it expresses joy or sorrow, whether it is 


lively or sad. If music or the sound which was the be- 
ginning of speech and of song did not develop from 
the remotest past up to this time into something 
more definite in the general expression of joy and 
sorrow, while on the other hand language has de- 


‘veloped so that it can express the deepest thougm 


and paint the most beautiful pictures in words, then 
there remains only the logical conclusion that music 
has no elements from which language could be con- 
structed. Therefore, Strauss’ attempt to express 
definite ideas and paint realistic pictures by the 
means of music is and will remain a failure. 

Strauss and other innovators overlooked one very 
important point, namely, that language requires the 
attention of our brain, and sometimes emotion, while 
music requires the attention of our emotions only. 
It is not necessary to use our brains to enjoy music. 
Here is an example to illustrate my point more 
clearly: You undoubtedly have seen and 
heard the opera “Lucia.” There is a_ cele- 
brated sextet, or a musical form where six 
people sing together. Did you ever try to 
discern the meaning of the words of the six peo- 
ple singing together? You won't succeed, even 
if you try, because your brain will not undertake to 
discern what six people sing at the same time. 
Nevertheless, you enjoy the music of the sextet, 
though you don’t know what it is all about. Here is 
another example: If you hear a singer sing in a 
language unknown to you, what will be the result ? 
You will undoubtedly enjoy the singing, though not 
understanding a word of the text. What does it all 
prove? Exactly what I asserted before: That lan- 
guage is a means of expression of our thoughts and 
working on our thoughts through our brain, while 
music is an involuntary outpouring of our soul, a 
means for the expression of our feelings, and there- 
fore works on our emotions only. Music is a reflec- 
tion of our mood, and is only able to express our 
mood when seeing or thinking of a picture, of a 
poem, or of a fact. To show the absurdity of 
Strauss’ undertaking, let us take up a part of his pro- 
gram to one of his best works, “Don Quixote,” This 
is the way it runs: Theme, 10 Variations and Finale. 

Theme: Don Quixote, the knight of the sorrow- 
ful countenance, and Sancho Panza. Moderato, D 
minor, 4-4. Don Quixote is announced by a solo 
‘cello. Sancho Panza is typified by a bass clarinet 
and tenor tuba, but afterward the viola character- 
izes Sancho. 

Variation one: The knight and squire set out on 
their journey. In a leisurely manner, 12-8 time. 
The beautiful Dulcinea del Toboso inspires the 
knight, who soon sees windmills (brass instruments 
play) and prepares an attack. A breeze arises 


(wood and string instruments play) and the knight, 
angry at the challenge, attacks and is knocked down 
by the sails of the mill. (Run in the woodwind in- 
struments, harp and heavy drum beats.) 

And so, in this way go on all the ten variations 
and the finale. The orchestra plays and the pro- 
gram describes the adventures of Don Quixote and 
his worthy servant. 

What right has the composer to make me think 
in a certain direction when there is no reason for 
doing so? Why must I imagine that the brass play- 
ing at a certain point means that Don Quixote sees 
the windmills? Could it not just as well be a herd 
of bellowing cows or the run of the firemen to a 
fire? Where is the logic which should compel me 
to see such things as the composer has in his mind? 
When the ‘cello plays a certain phrase in a certain 
time, why must I imagine that it means the psycho- 
logical condition of the hero thinking of his Dul- 
cinea? If I look at a picture on canvas representing 
a storm on the sea, I see the sea, the waves, the 
clouds—in a word, I see all the elements which com- 
pel me to think in a certain direction. The truthful 
ness of the picture is borne in upon me irresistibly. 
Now fancy seeing on a picture a man’s face painted 
blue, riding on a horse with five legs. Would you 
not revolt, and exclaim that the artist who painted 
that picture must be crazy, because such things do 
not exist in nature? In other words, your common 
sense does not accept things contrary to logic and to 
nature. Strauss in his program to his symphonic 
poem informs us that the bass drum playing in com 
bination with the flute indicates that Zarathustra 
Where is the 
Is the composer's 
word as strong and convincing as logic? No! anda 
It is absurd to be compelled to 


is coming down from his mountain. 
compelling significance of it? 


thousand times no! 
see things you cannot see solely because the com 
poser may have had an hallucination, and in this 
state saw things which he tried to impose upon the 
healthy brains of his audience. I myself tried this 
experiment on an audience of 250 people. I played 
the first part of Grieg’s suite “Peer Gynt,” repre 
senting “Morning,” but I didn’t tell the people what 
it was. What was the result? When I asked some 
of the people to tell me what it was, one said that it 
“A young man is 


“ 


was a love duet; the other said, 
taking out a girl in a boat;” the third said it repre 
sented a beautiful evening, and so on. Out of fifty 
answers I received, not one guessed that it repre 
sented morning as the composer termed it. What 
does it prove? It proves that every composer can 
see and express his feelings in his own individual 
way. He may give programs, but they will not help 
to make you see things in the same way. Beethoven, 
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for instance, composed a symphony, called it “Pas- 
toral,” and furnished a program, but remarked in 
the score that people should not be mistaken. He 
did not wish to paint realistic pictures, but to give 
an expression of his own mood. 

When I speak the sentence, “It is night,” you 
understand it the moment | pronounce the words, 
because they create in your mind a distinct concep- 
tion of a night. But Richard Strauss or his orches 
tra will play for you one phrase for an hour in suc- 
cession, you will not know what he wants to ex- 
press. So I may say in conclusion that the composer 
is in his domain when he creates music for beauty’s 
sake without definite program vt with the purpose 
But 


to uplift us and give us #sil.i.c pleasure. 


when Strauss uses daring harmonies, wonderful 
counterpoint, or when he develops the individuality 
of each instrument with the purpose of producing 
musical fireworks without melodies and without 
unity, the only connecting link being his word or 
his program, he is wandering in the wilderness. He 
oversteps the limits of music. He does not know 
The mistake that Strauss makes is 


He 


forgets that speech is a combination of definite 


his resources. 
that he accepts music as an element of speech 


sounds, through which we can express ideas, phil 
osophical, moral, &c., and paint in words the most 
beautiful pictures, while music is a combination of 
sounds of indefinite meaning through which we van 
express only our mood and our emotions in general, 
and by no means our morals or philosophy, much 
less paint realistic pictures 

From the point of inventiveness or creative power 


Strauss in my opinion is also a failure. His melodies 


are short and not original. He has written some beau 
tiful songs, from the constructive point of view, but 
not from the point of inventiveness or originality 

the 


standpoint, Strauss is 


He knows to perfection 


From the technical 


greatest of all musicians 


the possibilities of each family of instruments, of 


As a painter of or- 
When you hear 


each instrument individually 
chestral coloring he has no equal 
Strauss’ tone poems, you are dazzled by wonderful 
combinations of indi 


instrumentation, by magic 


vidually developed instrumental display. But when 
the piece is finished, you do not carry away any im 
pression of wxsthetic pleasure with you. You have 
witnessed a display of musical fireworks 
Comparing Wagner with Strauss, I may say that 
while Wagner failed in his principal aim, he towers 
power But 


While Wag 


ner uses the elements of painting, drama and musi 


high above Strauss as to creative 


Strauss knows more and dares more 


for the purpose of creating a new form, a musik 
lrama which exists only on the authority of his 
name and the shortsightedness of his critics, Strauss 
handling music as a language, defies the laws of hat 


mony, melody and form, and gives full freedom t 


the individuality of his instruments, without regard 


to organic unity. 


In my opinion both failed. Wagner fails becaus« 


he tries to combine elements which cannot blend to 
gether; Strauss fails because he imagines that h 


can use music as a language. Having no great 


creative talent, Strauss creates works which have m 
definite musical idea, no form, and no organic unity 


which elements are absolutely necessary for perfect 


works of art 
The highest form in musical art will, in my opin 


ion be reached when the composer will understand 


that there must be melody, harmony and clearness 


of musical form, from the creative standpoint 


through harmonic relations between the individual 
instruments and the orchestra, and vice versa. In 
other words, while the composer of the future will 


give freedom of expression to the individual instru 


ment, the latter, free as it will be, will have to co 
operate with the other instruments under natural 
laws and the authority of musical intellect with t! 

only purpose of creating works of art which will up 


lift us, give us xsthetic pleasure and make us feel 
shall be 


happy. This and this only can and the 


purpose and aim of music 
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EARCH through the types of longhaired and 
languorous geniuses, from Rembrandt and Ary 
Scheffer, to Christy, Phillips and other “wash” 
painters of our own period, and you will not find one 
face or one figure which suggests in the remotest 
degree the outward personality of Alfred Reisen- 
auer. Far more likely are you to see his replica 
among the portentous bankers of Wall street, or 
among the pillars of the judicial bench. 

Reisenauer looks sane and business like, and does 
not wear the customary extraneous badges of his pro- 
fession. No sinister black cape for him, no Man- 
fred-like gloom about the eyes, no locks like weep- 
ing willows, and no hints of suicide, and sonatas 
composed by pallid moonlight. There is nothing in 
Reisenauer’s rugged features, well trimmed hair of 
modern cut, keen, lively eyes, and heavy mustache of 
the ordinary kind to suggest the traditional pianist 
of the story book. And, to cap it all, there is never 
a sign between Reisenauer’s lips of that ubiquitous 
cigarette which artists are supposed to “puff nerv- 
ously,” or to “roll with slim fingers.” Reisenauer 
prefers infinitely to solace himself with the succulent 
cigar, and the largest and blackest examples of the 
Havana weed are exactly to the taste of the valiant 
pianist. 

fe & 

Reisenauer was smoking precisely such a cigar, 
about the size of a young torpedo, when I presented 
myself on the veranda of his beautiful little villa not 
far from the pretty town of Schechen, near Lake 
Constance, in the southern part of Germany. I 
had passed through acres and acres of lovely rolling 
country, dotted here and there with drowsy hamlets 
and slow-moving windmills and stretches of fra- 
grant forest, and yellow meadows big with ripening 
crops. Then, at a spot where the nearby Swiss 
mountains seemed to separate for a moment in order 
to form a cradle for one of the most enchanting 
valleys | have ever seen my driver pointed with his 
whip at the fairy vision and said: “That is Herr 
Reisenauer’s estate.” And as I looked it was not 
difficult for me to divine where that artist finds 
some of the inspiration that falls from his finger tips 
when he plays the piano in public. 

cece 

Seated on the spacious piazza of Reisenauer’s 
Wonderland villa, several moments passed before I 
was able to descend to earth and speak of ordinary 
matters. 

“I could drink in this scene all day, Herr Reisen- 
auer,” [ said at last. “You had better drink in 
some of this rare old Moselle first,” replied my host, 
taking a bottle and glasses from a servant who had 
appeared, “It is beautiful, I know,” he continued 
quickly, “and I love it. 1 spend all my summers 
here in work-—oftentime serious, frequently recrea- 
tive. Prosit, and good health to you.” We drank. 

cc 

“New Wagner stories, or Liszt anecdotes?’ re- 
peated Reisenauer in answer to my question. [| 
nodded. He seemed to be embarrassed by the re- 
quest. 

“The only unpublished stories which I know 
about Wagner,” said Reisenauer after a while, in a 
musing way, “concern the days when I was study- 
ing at Weimar with Liszt, and spent many happy 
and never to be forgotten hours with that great man 
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and his greater friend, Richard Wagner. If I tell 
you about him I shall, perforce, be obliged to tell 
you something about myself.” 

I was sincerely shocked. A modest artist, the 
first I had ever met in all my long experience as an 
interviewer ! 

“I remember one incident above all others,” said 
Reisenauer, “when Liszt and a few of his pupils 
were invited by Wagner to go over from Bayreuth 
to Weimar to see one of the final rehearsals of ‘Par- 
sifal.’ We spent several hours in that delightful 
manner, and when Wagner’s work was over we all 
adjourned to the Hotel Sonne, where our host had 
ordered supper for our party, and for several 
friends of his own. Eating, drinking and smok- 
ing, we were exceedingly merry, when the conversa- 
tion drifted to musical improvisation and its ex- 
ponents, past and present. I offered a hypothesis 
which was rejected by everyone present except 
Liszt. I explained in part what I thought any thor- 
ough musician should be able to do. A lively de- 
bate ensued, which was interrupted by Liszt, who 
exclaimed : ‘Why talk so much? Alfred will argue 
it out on the piano. He uses his fingers better than 
his tongue. Come!’ And we followed Liszt to the 
music room. 

“To play for the greatest pianist of his day was at 
any time a trying ordeal for me. But to play at this 
moment seemed almost cataclysmal, for Wagner's 
friends, of whom I spoke before, were Biilow, Las- 
sen, Raff, Cornelius and Klindworth, all musical 
celebrities of the highest rank! You can well im- 
agine that I was, ah—a little nervous. 

“I asked for a half dozen themes. These were 
written down on a piece of paper passed around by 
Liszt, who said: ‘I predict something interesting. 
Young Reisenauer is a born improvisator. You 
have each of you given him a theme, and he will 
bind them into a musical bouquet, sprayed with the 
fountain of his imagination.’ 

“The task that had been set me was to make a 
fantasy on themes from Liszt’s second rhapsody 
(not as familiar then as it is now), Wagner’s ‘Par- 
sifal,” Strauss’ “Blue Danube’ waltz, ‘Lorelei,’ the 
old German folksong ; a manuscript suite for orches- 
tra, by Biilow, and Cornelius’ ‘Barber of Bagdad.’ 
And the composers of four of those works sat op- 
posite me, waiting to hear me improvise on their 
melodies! Can you imagine a situation more trying 
for a young artist? 

“I rejected—for the moment—the glass of cham- 
pagne offered me by Wagner for a good cigar ten- 
dered me by Liszt. And then I began, and played 
on and on for nearly an hour, inspired by the mere 
presence of my illustrious auditors and emboldened 
by their interested silence. I confess I was at times 
in rather tight places. The transition from the 
‘Blfie Danube’ to ‘Parsifal’ presented a yawning 
gap that rather awed me for a moment, but I made 
it. I paraphrased all the themes as a beginning, 
then I wove in counter melodies, then I drove the 
subjects tandem, then I set them against one another, 
then I sent them up into the thin musical blue so 
far that they were almost unrecognizable, then I 
brought them back with a few pulls at the harmonic 
guiding lines and made them dance and prance and 
show all the musical paces which aptitude and in- 
stinct of the moment suggested. Finally, I reached 
what I have heard Americans call ‘the grand stand 
play,” when I tossed three distinct melodies into the 
air, and had them all disporting themselves merrily 
at the same time, dressed in iridescent harmonic hues, 
and shot ‘through with all the brilliant technical 
tracery my youthful daring allowed me to employ. It 
was sublime sport, I can tell you, and I learned then 
and there that the great ones in music like a pyro- 
technical display sometimes as well as the ordinary 
mortals. Yes, I finished, and that was something. 

“Wagner was always more or less self conscious,” 
said Reisenauer, gracefully ignoring further ques- 
tioning, and diverging of his own accord to another 
subject, “and many persons insisted that he never 


quite dropped his pose. Of course, his intimate 
friends saw him at rare intervals in moods that 
could be called anything but premeditated. For in- 
stance, on the same day that I had my improvising 
adventure in Bayreuth, I saw Wagner in a most 
characteristic situation. At the rehearsal of ‘Parsi- 
fal’ the garden scene had just been sung and danced 
gloriously, and Wagner, in his exuberant joy, 
hugged and kissed the artists and the stage man- 
ager, and then, quite beside himself, got down on 
all fours, barked like a dog, bit at Cosima Wagner's 
skirts, and finally ended up by throwing his legs in 
the air and balancing himself on his head and hands. 
At that moment Liszt, I and the other pupils walked 
onto the stage. Quick as a flash, Liszt (who always 
played the role of Wagner’s self constituted de- 
fender) said to us: ‘If that’s a pose, too, then, by 
thunder, it’s one of the hardest in the world to hold!’ 

“Wagner could never stand a joke when the 
point was turned against him, unless he told it him- 
self, and at such times he would laugh louder than 
any of his listeners. A story which he once re- 
lated to me and several others of the inner circle of 
his intimates dealt with an experience in London, 
when he gave several orchestral concerts there for 
the purpose of raising funds with which to carry 
out the Bayreuth project. At a dinner given to 
Wagner several days before the concert (which 
was to take place in St. James’ Hall) a number of 
musical celebrities were present, but the composer 
was also compelled to rub elbows with a score or 
so of noblemen and bankers who had been invited 
because their wealth and influence were wanted for 
the propaganda of the Bayreuth Theatre. Wagner 
was told to be especially amiable to Lord Pitkin, a 
most unmusical man, but one high in the social and 
financial councils of the land. 

“*Where is your entertainment to be?’ asked his 
lordship, after being introduced to Wagner. 

“*At St. James’ Hall,’ replied the latter, ‘the day 
after tomorrow. I hope your lordship will be able 
to come.’ 

“*T may, I may,’ replied the great personage, ‘if 
my engagements do not prevent.’ 

“The concert took place as scheduled, and a week 
or so later a rich patron of Wagner celebrated the 
success of the venture by giving a soirée in honor 
of the composer. Lord Pitkin was prominent among 
the guests, and after the ladies had retired and left 
the gentlemen alone at table, that polite noble walked 
over to Wagner's place and congratulated him 
heartily. 

““T was at your entertainment,’ said Lord Pit- 
kin, and I don’t know when I’ve enjoyed anything 
more than I did your part of it. By Jove, I laughed 
till I cried. You are very funny, Herr Wagner.’ 

“The company stopped talking, and an amazed 
look spread over Wagner's face. 

“*But you know.’ continued the amiable and in- 
nocent Lord Pitki., ‘it was almost half an hour 
before I recognized you with your black face and 
crinkly hair.’ 

“When Lord Pitkin stopped laughing at the remi- 
niscence, he saw that he was alone in his merriment. 

“*Why—what—I hope I haven’t—it was St. 
James’ Hall, wasn’t it? I—er 

“Someone then explained to Lord Pitkin that St. 
James’ Hall consisted of a lower and an upper hall, 
and that His Lordship had evidently wandered by 
mistake into the one where on that same evening 
there was a jubilee entertainment by the Moore & 
Burgess minstrels ! 

“But Lord Pitkin was not the only nobleman who 
succeeded in wounding Wagner's exquisite sensi- 
bilities. There was the Grand Duke of Weimar, for 
instance, who used to patronize Liszt because it was 
the fashion to do so, but who knew no more about 
music than he did about the identity of the Delphic 
Oracle. At one of the Liszt soirées Wagner was 
present to hear some of the pupils, including my- 
self, play a few excerpts from his operas, arranged 
for piano by Liszt and Tausig. During the little 
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concert the Grand Duke of Weimar entered quietly, 
without being announced, and heard me play the 
beautiful Liszt setting of the ‘Liebestod’ from ‘Tris- 
On finishing, I was congratulated 
His Grace did 


tan and Isolde.’ 
by Liszt and by the Grand Duke. 
not know the ‘Liebestod’ melody from a Strauss 
waltz, but he judged that I had played well because 
I was applauded. 

“*That is a very fine number,’ said the Grand 
Duke ; ‘what do you call it?’ 

“T told him that the piece was an arrangement of 
the ‘Liebestod’ from ‘Tristan and Isolde.’ At that 
moment I noticed Wagner standing behind me, so 
I stepped aside, made a low bow to the Grand Duke, 
and said: ‘And this, Your Grace, is Richard 
Wagner.’ 

“*Ah,’ replied the ruler of Weimar, adjusting his 
lorgnette to his eye; ‘I am glad to meet your friend 
Wagner, Herr Reisenauer; and is he musical, too?’ 

“*Yes,’ replied Liszt, who happened to have over 
heard the little contretemps, ‘he whistles at Grand 
Dukes,’ and Wagner and I forthwith left the room, to 
the utter discomfiture of His Grace. Needless to state 
neither Wagner nor I were ever again invited to the 
grand ducal palace, and even after Wagner's operas 
became generally popular the Grand Duke stead 
fastly refused to visit the Weimar Theatre when one 
of them was on the bill. However, several millions of 
other persons went to hear Wagner’s works, so he 
did the ducal 


pleasure.” 


not especially mind grand dis 


I learned more about the real, the personal Wagner 
in a half hour talk with Reisenauer than volumes of 
text books and biographies could have taught me in 


a year. 
“Why don’t you write a book about Wagner?” I 
asked Reisenauer, in conclusion. With an artful 


smile, he replied: “I think the public has already 
shown me that it likes ‘Reisenauer on the piano’ bet 
ter than ‘Reisenauer on Wagner.’ And the public 
is a fine judge of such matters.” 
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NEWS ABOUT HE following interesting 
GRIEG. letter was received by THE 
Musica Courier from Carl 


Busch, the Kansas City composer, who is spending 
his vacation in Scandinavia : 
BERGEN 
To The Musical Courier 
I have just returned from a visit to Edvard Grieg 


Norway,’ August 14, 1905 


at his beautiful home “Troldhaugen,” situated some 
5 or 6 miles from this city, high up in the moun 
tains, and overlooking Bergen Fjord 

I found the old master in rather poor health, suf 


fering from his old trouble, bronchitis, but during 





Epvarp Grex 


our conversation he warmed up considerably, espe 
cially so when we talked politics (yesterday was the 
great day in Norway), and when I bade him good 
by I left with the impression that with the good care 


he takes of himself Grieg may vet live a good many 


years. But will we get much new music from him? 
1 believe not! He himself admitted that he had 
done very little the last few years because of the 
state of his health—only a short chorus, to be pub 


lished by Wilhelm Hansen, Copenhagen, and an at 
rangement for orchestra of some of his lyric pieces 


This later work he was induced to undertake when 


he learned that the late Anton Seidl had arranged 


with success some of his (Grieg’s) lyric pieces lor 
orchestra. 


For the last few vears, he told me, he has been 


active as a conductor of his own works: for next 


September, for instance, he is engaged to conduct in 








that is, if he is well 
Unlike most Nor 


wegians, Grieg is not a good sailor, yet | judge from 


Helsingfors and in Warsaw 
enough to undertake the trip 


our conversation that he might be induced to cross 
the Atlantic and conduct a series of concerts of his 
own compositions if a manager could be found who 
will furnish the necessary cash, arrange the dates to 
risk 0 
(arieg 


ask« d 


many questions about the life over there, and also 


suit Grieg, and yet be willing to take the 
having dates canceled owing to his health 
was seemingly interested in America, for h« 


to 


Stucken 


about the music, and he was particularly pleased 
learn of the fine success of Frank van det 


whom he holds in the highest esteem and to whom 


he sends his warmest greetings. He also told me h« 
was bored to death by autograph hunters— Ameri 


cans especially—and that his daily mail from that 


class had grown to such proportions that he can 
As | passed out 


of his garden I| noticed some distance down the road 


neither read it nor reply to anyone 


a sign reading: “Edvard Grieg cannot be seen b 


fore 4 o'clock in the afternoon.” Well, that is th 
penalty of being celebrated! 

The accompanying photo by Otto Borgen, of Bet 
gen, will be of special interest to the readers of Ty 


as it is the latest and the one th 
Yours very truly 


Cart buscnu 
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master 


T HERE have been resignations and new election 
on the board of the National Federation of 
\lusical Clubs since the biennial convention held at 
Denver in June of this year \s explained on an 
ther page of Tue Musica Courier, the changes 
were made at the request of the officers themselve 
In each case the officer decided she could ck better 
work in the office she previously held The artich 
in today’s issue is official, and in perusing it all inter 
ested in the Federation will know that the executiv: 
ectings have been harmonious 
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HE following editorial, which 
appeared last week in the D-s 
Moines Mail proves 
that ceriain things are well known by the persons 


AURA 
POPULARIS. 


and Times, 


who ought to know them: 

Tue Mustcat Courier, in a 
sion of some remarks made in Des Moines by 
Samuel Strauss, makes some astonishing admis- 
sions about the musical standards of the metrop 


recent discus 


olis, things which are more or less well known in 
the musical not by the general 
public. Mr. Strauss said: 

“New York is too much tinged with the Euro- 
pean atmosphere to be productive of much fresh 
and honest effort. With the same waters washing 
our shores as those of Europe, we naturally can 
not fail to become affected by the European tastes 
and standards. Out here West is where 
the real spirit of American music will ultimately 


profession, but 


in the 
come into being. We may not live to see the day, 
but it will come. The people out here are recep- 
tive and appreciative of good music. What would 
do more toward developing music in the West 
than any other one thing would be to teach the 
children not how to play, but how to listen. Here 


lies the all important thing They should be 
taught to discriminate. With such an education 
back of them they would not tolerate inferior 


The result would he 


mediocre 


music as they grew older 
the all the 
music would be elevated to its rightful place.” 
And now Tue Musicat Courter comments 
There is a ring of prophetic truth in the fore 
going, but other persons besides Mr. Strauss have 
long ago read the same signs in the skies. The 
West and independent 
spirit of 
all 


long 


abolishment of artists, and 


sturdy 
that 


musical 


has developed a 


tor 
So 


criticism, and is the real basis 


predictions of progress there 
as the West 
music, so long the West was on the wrong track, 
for New York venal and in 
competent critics on the daily newspapers are false 


to the spirit of art and ethics, and consequently 


relied on Eastern standards in 


standards, made by 
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they bar the way to all disinterested effort and 
real progress.” 

Continuing, THe Musicat Courter goes on to 
characterize the newspaper critics for their venal- 
ity, charging that they have praised and boomed 
only where they were paid, and abused and _ vil- 
ified every artist who was not able to pay tribute, 
and this generally fell upon Americans. “They 
hooted at American composers and singers and 
and players, and showered hosannas on everything 
and everybody that bore the foreign label.” It 
is said, however, that the same policy is pursued 
and that advertising 


by professional journals, 
for favorable 


contracts with these journals call 
criticisms, whether the performance be “good or 
bad,” while the and the individuals or 
managers that do not pay tribute are unmercifully 


schools 


flayed. 

It is told that managers sometimes contract in 
Europe with foregn artists at large salaries for 
American engagements. The morning after the 
first performance the artist is shown the savage 
criticisms of the New York papers, saying he is a 
failure and should be withdrawn. The manager 
cancels his contract, which the artist finds he is 
powerless to enforce, but finally a compromise 
is arrived at, whereby the price of his services is 
divided by four or some other fractional allow 
ance is made to him. Thereupon the critics awake 
to find that he is great and he is sent forth on 
tour with the most flattering New York press 

notices. 

The West is therefore wise in taking its own 
judgment rather than accepting that of more or 
less subsidized New York critics. It will come to 
pass soon that it will not be necessary for an artist 
to start in New York, but that centre will, for 
such reasons as have been pointed out, be avoided. 

Of course, all this is well deserved by the daily 
newspaper music critics of New York; but we can 
hardly restrain a salt tear of sadness at such an 
awful fall of the mighty. The thud of it sickens the 


heart. 


ENRY T. FINCK tells of a little verse which 
Wagner wrote in Paris and sent to Kietz, the 

The funny little poem read as follows: 

Im wundersch6nen Monat Mai 

Kroch Richard Wegner aus den Li 

Es wiinschen viele, die ihn lieben 


painter. 


Er ware leber drin geblieben 


NEW YORK composer wrote a very impres 


sive funeral march and tried to sell it in 
New York. After weeks of trying he gave up the 


hopeless job, and betook himself and his funerai 


march to Philadelphia. There he sold the work at 
once as a two-step. 


‘& an article on the origin of the encore, the In- 

dianapolis Sentinel informs us that the first 
encore on record was demanded by Louis XIV in 
1680. What rather the Sentinel 


tcll us is when the last encore will be demanded. 


we would have 


Encores are an ugly pest in an otherwise beautiful 


world. 
AYOR EUGENE E. SCHMITZ, of San 
Francisco, was renominated unanimously for 
a third term by the Union Labor party. It will be 


remembered that Mr. Schmitz was a_ professional 
violinist before he became mavor of San Francise 
There is hope for some of us, after all 

— 


the new De Koven opera, had 


se APPYLAND,” 
an immense success at its opening night last 


Haven. Musicians agrecd that “Hap 


week in New 


pyland” is in every way worthy of the composer of 


the best American light opera every written, “Robin 


Hood.” 














RIDER-KELSEY, 


SorPpvRAN O. 


Oratorio, Concert ard Song K«citals, 
Leadiag Soprane of the Worcester Festival, 
September, 1905. 

SOLE MANAGEMENT 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 








Theodore Habelmann’s Operatic School 


157 West 49th Street, NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Course. Thorough Study by 
Analysis of Musical Structure. 


INSTRUCTION 


In Artistic Piano Playing 
Exclusively by Private Lessons. 


Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 


40 West 85th Street, New York City. 








Wisconsin Conservatory of Music 


MILWAUKEE, wis 


H. FRANK, Pres. WM. UPMEYER, Treas. 
bre L. F. FRANK, Vice-Pres. Mrs. FP. T. WEIL, Sec 


Music taught in all its branches by a faculty of over thirty in- 
structers. Special departments in Oratory and the Art of Expression, 
and Public School Work. Dormitory connection, 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


> LILLIAN VERNON WATT 


Soprano 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO 


Carnegie Hall, New York 











CHARLES W. CLARK, 


BARITON BD. 


CONCERT TOUR, 1906—Feb. 1 to June 1. 


Oratorio— Recital. 


Address F. WIGHT NEUMANN. 


Manager: KIMBALL HALL, Chicago. 








Mine, SAMAROFE 


Muese@siam-Azsmmorican Fiamist 


TOUR AOW BOOKING 
Season 1905-06 
Direction of J, E. FRARCKE 


Steinway Hall, New York 


Mme, SAMAROFF is engaged by The BOSTON SYMPHONY 





WM. &. HAMIVION 


JOUN CHURCH CO., Publishers, 
. 141 Fitth Ave., New York. 








SPECIAL! 


Loudon G. Chariton announces David Bispham, Mme. 
Piper, Mme. Fisk and Kelley Cole, with Miss Cave at the 
Piano, for 24 Performances beginning Nov. 13 in Grace 


Wassall’s beautiful 


“SHAKESPEARE CYCLE” 


10 Dates Still Open 








MARIE @ NICHOLS, “= 


Whose success last season was so 
pronounced, will play Sixty Con- 
certs this season. 








Direction LOUDON G. CHARLTON. 


Cernegie Halli, 
NEW YORK 
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CLAUDE CUNNINGHAM Terms and ANNA BUSSERT 
BARITONE SOPRANO 
Recent Tournee of Mme Adelina Patti Soloist, Walter Damrosch and Victor 


Herbert Orchestra Tours 


Dates Address: 


FITZHUGH W. HAENSEL 


St. James Building 











1133 Broadway 


New York 








CORINNE WELSH FRANK ORMSBY 
CONTRALTO TENOR 
Soloist, Maine and Northern New York ** One of the most magnificent voices heard 
Festibals on the Concert Stage."’—Dayton Daily Times 








Available for Oratorio, Recitals, Musicales and -Miscellaneous Concerts. 
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py oe 3ER is here! Bring on your music! 
““ The critics are ready for it! Soon we will read 
in the Sun about the “farrago” of registers in 
Madame Pudgini’s voice, and the same writer will 
dish up his favorite quotation about the man in the 
street, and the other fellow who runs and may read ; 
the Press will discover for us that Signor Stomaco’s 
organ “‘was not in its most mellow estate’; the 
Times, in its usual conservative and slightly puz- 
zling way, will say that Mile. Frappée “lacks quality 
of voice, although she has much of beauty in it,” 
and the delightful old gentleman on the Tribune 
will find in every performance a “proclamation,” 
and will point out its “erux.” Dear old words and 
phrases! How unchanged they will seem, even after 
the long and trying summer. September is here! 
Bring on your music! The critics are ready for it! 
IE AEE 


KINRICH CONRIED arrived from Europe on 
Tuesday aboard the Kaiser Wilhelm II, 
and says that he will produce during the winter nine 
operas which have not been heard at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House since his term of service there. 
lhree of them are said to be Goldmark’s “Queen of 
Sheba,” Humperdinck’s “Hansel and Gretel,” and 
()ffenbach’s “Les Contes d’Hoffmann.” 








KANSAS CITY. 
Kansas Crry, August 30, 1905 

CCORDING to a cablegram received here Carl Busch 
A wis given a greit demonstration last Saturday im 
Copenhagen, Denmark, when he conducted the Cope. 
hagen symphony orchestra. The presumption is that the 
program included some of Mr. Busch’s compositions, 
which were known in Copenhagen previous to the arrival 
of Mr, Busch, who now is on a year's tour of Europe. 
Mr. Busch is a native of Denmark and during his early 
eas he lived in Copenhagen. 

ce = 

\lfted Klingenberg, a pianist of Christiania, Norway, 
w lt arrive in Kansas City September 1o for the purpose 
of establishing himself in his profession here. He is a 
teacher of reputation, pupil of .Moszkowski and Barth and 
personal friend of Eduard Grieg, the Norwegian com 
poser... He will take the place in Kansas City of Rudolf 
King, who leaves for New York City September 1. 


American as She Is Spoke. 
HERE have been American prime donne whose names 
have served as an excellent test of nicety of pronun 
clation among their compatriots, One of these was Emma 
\bbott. Most of her admirers called her for years “Em 
mar Rabhoft.” 
just as good for the purpose. She is often called “Em 


rhere is now another Emma, whose name 


mar Reames,” although she spells her name Emma Eames 
Hler title serves as well as that of her predecessor in ex 
posing the errors in our way of speaking.—Exchange 








Ernest Knabe's Return. 

RNEST KNABE, of Wm. Knabe & Co., who has been 
in Europe for the past six weeks, arrived at this port 
iboard the Kaiser Wilhelm II Tuesday. He was accom- 
panied by his wife and daughter. While in Paris Mr. 
Knabe heard A. Rubinstein, a young Russian pianist, and 
was so favorably impressed with his playing that he at 
onee engaged him fer an American tour. William Knabe 

came over from Baltimore to meet his brother. 
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HAENSEL AND HIS ARTISTS. 


N another page of this issue of THe Musica. Cour- 
rer will be found the portraits of the four famous 
singers who constitute Fitzhugh W. Haensel’s star attrac- 
tions for the season of 1905-06. They are Claude Cun- 
ningham, unequivocally one of America’s best baritones; 
Anna Bussert, a soprano whose successes everywhere are 
her strongest recommendation; Frank Ormsby, with a 
tenor voice of silver sweetness; and Corinne Welsh, who 
was designated by Mrs. Carl Alves (formerly the best 
known oratorio contralto in America) as her worthy and 
legitimate successor. 

During the short time that marks Fitzhugh W. Haen- 
sel’s presence in the managerial field he has shown an 
amazing grasp of the practical side of managing, and soon 
realized that in order to become a successful entertainment 
purveyor to the public an impresario must study its taste, 
and put it before his own. Too many managers have per- 
sonal preferences, and regard the public as a spoiled child 
which should be fed the musical pap prepared for it, and 
should be hungry for nothing else. Mr. Haensel took a 
more intelligent view of the situation, and decided that 
the great American musical public was heartily sick and 
tired of readymade artistic reputations, and was just as 
willing—all other things being equal—to applaud John 
Smith or Helen Jones respectively as Ivan Steppomovitch 
or Bianca Cavatina 

What Mr. Haensel desired above all things was a quar- 
tet of singers who could sing; for the rest he relied on 
his own unremitting labors and on the judgment of the 
public. The quartet is now complete, and its manager 
is willing to stake his reputation on the artistic result. 

Claude Cunningham has won his musical spurs on both 
sides of the Atlantic, for he is a favorite in England, and 
in this country his recent extraordinary successes as a 
member of Adelina Patti’s concert company are still fresh 
in the minds of those persons who remember such things. 
Cunningham is an ideal singer in everything that the word 
implies. Gifted by nature with abundant graces of man- 
ner, face and figure, he is also blessed with a baritone 
voice which, for richness and evenness of quality, seeks its 
superior. Nor need our artist fear comparison with others 
on the score of range, power, or mellifluousness. On the 
side of musicianship, Cunningham is as well provided as in 
the purely vocal department. He masters every school and 
style of song, and possesses a repertory that is alike the 
delight of the connoisseur and the astonishment of his col- 
leagues. Opera, oratorio, Lied, recital—everything is 
within Cunningham's vocal province, and of everything he 
does in public it can truthfully be said—and is always 
said—that he does it masterfully. Readers of Tue Mu- 
stcaAL Courter have followed the recent Cunningham suc- 
cesses in these pages. There will soon be many more to 
chronicle, for his dates cover a wide territory, and almost 
every other day this season will be a singing day for him. 

With no less pride does Mr. Haensel offer to the public 
Anna Bussert, the possessor of an uncommonly attractive 
personality and a voice and vocal style of exquisite charm 
and finish. Miss Bussert has, in fact, already accomplished 
so much in her art, it is difficult to realize that she is yet in 
the early twenties. Born in Ohio, of Welsh and German 
parents, she hardly could speak plainly before she was 
found to sing so correctly and with such pleasure and ease 
that she soon attracted great attention in her small native 
town, and while still a child was much sought after as so- 
loist on all possible occasions. Fortunately she never be- 
came a “prodigy,” but was brought up as any healthy little 
girl should be, showing at the same time perhaps more than 
ordinary facility in her studies at school. These, by the 
way, were seldom interrupted 

In the university town of Ada, Ohio, Anna Bussert’s first 
steps in the serious study of vocal art were directed by H 
W. Owens, graduate of the University of London, England. 





Four years later the young student came to New York 
city to fill a lucrative choir position, and here the well 
known James Sauvage became her instructor. Later, in 
Paris, she studied under Jacques Bouhy, who counts among 
his pupils several prominent American artists 

Since coming to New York Miss Bussert has sung in 
many concerts. In the “Ninth” symphony, given at Car 
gie Hall, in February, 1905, she sang under the direction of 
Felix Weingartner. 

Miss Bussert is a most earnest student, and not only a 
musician of superior ability, but, in spite of her choir du 
ties, she has also found time to devote much attention to 
the study of languages, writings and speaking with the ut 
most fluency German and French, as well as Italian 

Each year has found this talented young singer receiving 
an increase of salary for her choir work. At present she 
may be heard in all the impressive musical services of the 
Temple Emanu-El, on Fifth avenue and Forty-third street 
where she fills her position as soprano soloist with the 
masterly thoroughness characteristic of all her work 

Mr. Haensel deems himself particularly fortunate in hav 
ing secured Frank Ormsby, the popular American tenor 
who is another example of an American trained musician 
At a very early age Mr. Ormsby exhibited his talent for 
vocal music, but not until his voice was well settled was he 
allowed to study. At that time he was taken to Chicago 
where he labored ilong and assiduously under the best 


masters 


His reward was not long in coming, as he was selected 
from numerous applicants to travel with Max Bendix and 
Jennie Osborn, and upon his return, William H. Sher 


wood prevailed upon him to accompany him on his 


Southern tour of 1898. This proved a windfall for Ormsby 


for he was engaged as vocal instructor i ne of the 
largest institutions of the South whil n tour This 
position he filled until he located in Denver, Co where 
he is now engaged as one of the vocal instructors in the 
College of Music of the University of Denver During 


these years of artistic labor Mr. Ormsby has found time 
to devote his summer seasons to appearances in opera 
singing both comic and grand opera. He has sung in al! the 
standard oratorios throughout the country with the leading 
artists, and has also given numerous vocal recitals 

Mr. Ormsby has often been called the possessor of the 
purest lyric tenor in America to-day, and the title is an 
apt one, when the range and timbre of his voice are con 
sidered. Mr. Ormsby is the traditional tenor in everything 
but size, for he is tall, well proportioned, and healthfully 
masculine in bearing and manner 

In Corinne Welsh, Mr. Haensel secured practically th 
pick of all available contraltos, domestic foreign. She 
owns a voice of velvety dark color—the true contralto 
timbre—which she uses with consummate vocal skill and 
unusual dramatic intensity 

Miss Welsh was born in the West, and received her 
education in Columbus, Ohio. After finishing school there 
she came to New York to take up voice culture in 1goo 
Before having studied one year, her voice was heard by a 
well known singer, who suggested singing for a church 
committee. As Miss Welsh would rather have studied a 
while longer before singing in public, she hesitated, but 
was finally persuaded to sing for her first church positior 
and, much to her surprise, found, the next day, that sh« 
had been chosen contralto of the Second Collegiate Church 
from over forty applicants, all singers of reputation and 
experience. She has never found it necessary to sing for 
another committee, but has had good offers from other 
churches each year 

Soon after this Miss Welsh decided to find a teacher 
with whom she could study German “Lieder” and general 
repertory. This person she was fortunate in finding, and 
to Mrs. Carl Alves, her teacher henceforth, Miss Welsh 


gives all the credit of her subsequent success. Mrs. Alves 


TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR opens November 10 with NEW YORK 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—continues till April— sixty appearances. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manacer. 
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America’s Greatest Tenor 
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Musical Briefs. 





Mrs. 


of Cowen’'s 


Byrne-Ivy, the contralto, sang at a performance 
“Rose Maiden” up in the Thousand Islands 
The concert was given at the Clayton Opera 


last week. 


House. 


Lillian Pray, the soprano, who has been spending the 
summer at her cottage, “Fir Terrace,” in the White Moun- 


tains, will soon return to New York to meet her engage 


ments 


—_——_ 


Beatrice Vance, a coloratura soprano, with a voice of 
phenomenal range, will be heard in New York this season. 
Miss Vance is for opera or musical 


comedy 


available concert, 


Andres united in a concert re- 
Block Island. Besides 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. 


cently at the Hotel Manisses, on 
numbers by Bach, Schubert, Mendelssohn and Liszt, Mr 
Andres performed several of his own compositions. Mrs 


Andres gave the vocal selections 


Emma Heckle, the Cincinnati vocal teacher and singer, 
has passed an extended vacation in New York and vicin 
ity. Miss Heckle divided her holiday between Far Rock- 
away, Tarrytown, Elberon and Manhattan. Her new 
studio is to be open this week in the Odd Fellows Build- 
ing, Seventh and Elm streets, Cincinnati. 


Becker opens his season of piano teaching at 
September 15, after a summer spent 
where Mr. and Mrs. Becker 


Gustav L 
1 West t1ogth street, 
at Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
have had a cottage for the season. For several years they 
have spent their summers in New Hampshire, but Mr 
Becker's work has grown so that it is necessary for him 
to have a summer home nearer to town. Mr. Becker 
takes up his work in Jersey City, he is superin- 
tendent of the Hasbrouck School of Music at the same 
time. The “Becker lecture musicales,” for Mr. Becker's 
pupils and their friends, are announced to open their elev 
in October 


where 


enth season early 


New Schumann Volume. 


HE 
famed Musicians’ 
consisting of fifty piano compositions of that master, edited 
by Xaver Scharwenka. Musicians will be grateful to note 
that the Oliver Ditson Company broken 
with the custom of engaging as its editors the music writ 
Those men have only the most 
and are, in fact, only ama- 
Their “editing” menace to the mu- 
community, as they phrased and fingered, respect- 
songs and piano pieces which they could not sing or 
and consequently they had not even a 
fundamental conception of the correct interpretation of 
those works. A man like Xaver Scharwenka, on the other 
hand, is a musician of recognized standing, a composer and 
and a pianist who knows the 
literature of his instrument as he knows his A B C’s, for 
he has given hundreds of recitals in public. The 
Schumann volume is supplied with a preface written by 
Scharwenka, wherein he does not merely write words, 
words, words (like the “editors” aforementioned), but 
gives us a vital and sympathetic study of Schumann's mu- 
sical physiognomy, and adds a wealth of suggestion ard ad- 
vice as to the proper interpretation of the works contained 
in this volume. The selection of the examples has been 
accomplished with rare taste and gives a complete picture 
of the various phases of Schumann's activity as a piano 
composer. In view of the very faulty Schumann editions 
that have so long existed as authoritative, this new Schar- 
wenka volume has a value that can hardly be exaggerated. 
It would be quite an epoch in the music publishing field 
if the Ditsons could make up their mind to put out a com- 
plete Schumann edition and to give the work into the 
hands of a master like Xaver Scharwenka. 


Oliver Ditson Company has enriched its justly 
Library with a Schumann volume, 


seems to have 
ers on daily newspapers. 
cursory knowledge of music, 
teurs was a positive 
sical 
ively, 


play themselves, 


teacher of wide experience, 


new 





Mark Hambourg Busy. 
ARK HAMBOURG received the following press 
praise recently in London: 

Mark Hambourg had a large audience for his recital at Queen's 
Hall and richly rewarded them. [is art has undergone a welcome 
development and he is nowadays concerned more for beauty than 
mere volume of tone, his technic has ceased to. be continually ob- 
trusive, and he has come into a better understanding of the essential 
That is why he played Chopin better than he 
London Sunday Times. 


spirit of the piano. 
has ever played him before.- 





His renJering of a long series of preludes, studies and other 
pieces by Chopin, which were given one and all with delicate 
musicianship and transcendant beauty of execution. The audience 
was properly enthusiastic and insisted upon encoring the study on 


the black keys, which was dashed off with that feathery lightness of 
touch of which Hambourg has the secret.—London Daily Graphic. 





Mark Hambourg gave a recital at Queen's Hall on Wednesday 
His many fine qualities as a pianist have often been 
but his performances of some pieces of Chopin deserves 


They were free from any suspicion of virtuosity; 
London Athe- 


afternoon. 
recognized ; 
special mention. 
there was restraint without any touch of coldness 


nzum. 





Muriel Foster to Retarn. 


URIEL FOSTER, the famous English contralto, is 
M to return to this country again next winter for a 
five months’ tour under the management of Henry Wolf- 
sohn. Miss Foster is to begin her season in a series of 
song recitals in San Francisco, late in January, after which 
she will be heard in other important cities along the Coast. 
She will fill many return engagements in the cities where 
she was heard during the last two besides being 
heard in many where her splendid not yet 
been heard. As a recital singer, Miss Foster stands com- 
parison with the best in that line, She 
is a typical and shining example of the pure English con- 
tralto. She has the temperament of a true artist and a 
dramatic intensity which makes her singing truly magnifi- 
cent. In addition, nature has been wonderfully generous 
in her endowments of this artist, and thrown in beauty, 
youth and personal charm 


years, 


voice has 


and they are few 





Arnold Somlyo's Return. 


RNOLD SOMLYO, the Eastern representative of the 
Baldwin house, who has been in Europe all the sum- 

mer, arrived aboard the French liner Loraine Saturday of 
Mr. Somlyo visited Pugno in France and heard 
will introduce to 


last week. 
him play several new 
American audiences on his forthcoming tour. 


works which he 





The American Musical Directory. 


(From the New York Evening Telegram.) 
HE 1905 issue of the American Musical Directory, 
edited and published by Louis Blumenberg, gives a 
most remarkable compilation covering the United States 
and Canada. There are about eight thousand addresses 
and more than two thousand organizations. This is un 
doubtedly the most important musical directory up to date 





Mrs. Boice’s Two Studios. 


RS. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, the 
has removed both her Manhatttan and Brooklyn 


vocal teacher, 


studios. In Manhattan Mrs. Boice is gow located at Car- 
negie Hall The Brooklyn residence-studio is at 400 
Washington avenue. Mrs. Boice will sublet her Carnegie 


Hall studio two days in the week. 


A Frank King Clark Papil. 

R. CLARK has just received the subjoined telegram 

concerning the very successful debut of a pupil of his 
in opera. The message comes from the manager of the 
company now touring in England and reads: “Miss Lasell 
scored an emphatic and unquestionable success on Mon 
day night. Consider her performances the very best I 
ever saw. Her future career does not in my opinion ad 
mit of a question. 

“ (Signed) 


Claudia Lasell 
going telegram, 


HAMILTON.” 


(Hockenhull), referred to in the fore 
has been studying wih Frank King Clark 
the last year and a half. When heard by Frohman’s Lon- 
don representative, Charles Hamilton, she made a hit and 
was immediately engaged for the Charles Frohman Com 
pany to sing the title role in “Peggy Macree,” an opera 
written by Clarence Lucas of London 

Claudia Lasell is not only a charming singer, 
lightful actress as well. She made her first appearance as 
July 31, at Blackpool, 


but a de 
Peggy Macree England 


Frank Morse Back in Boston. 

RANK E. MORSE, of Steinert Hall, 

in Oregon and Washington State this summer camp 

ing in the mountains. Mr. Morse and will 

begin the season September 18. Several courses for singers 
intending to teach have been arranged 


Boston, has been 


his assistants 


and those 








Thaddeus Rich is Coming. 
HADDEUS RICH, an American violinist of extraor 


dinary talent, who is now studying in Berlin, will 
make his début in New York this season. Young Rich is 
said to be one of the most remarkable artists that ever 


came from America 








The Musical Courier by the Sea. 


HE Musicat Courter is sale at Harrison's, 
the Post Office, at Asbury Park, N. J., 
Auditorium news stand in Ocean Grove 


AT LIBERTY 
HIGH SOPRANO 
PERFECT COLORATURA 


Concert, Opera or Musical Comedy 
Range, 3 Octaves; high note, F in ait. 
ADDRESS 

Room 20 


BEATRICE VANCE, suttniny.1 


on near 


and at the 








IN AMERICA 
Portion of Season 
Beginning September 


George Hamlin 


Engaged as Principal Tenor Worcester Festival, Etc. 


The performance of Mr. Hamlin was a real artistic pleasure. 
To the py voice and brilliant schooling are joined in- 
tensity of lyric jfecling, musical taste and spirit.—Berlin Alige- 
meine M Zeitung, March 23, 1905. 

A great success was made by Mr. Hamlin. * * * What 
the singer offers is wine art. His beautiful tenor voice is 
even throughout and in the lower as well as the upper register 
is equally no—Leluig Abendzeitung, February 25, 1905. 


Mr. Hamlin presented the songs unpretentiously with fiery 
passion and full glowing inspiration, which, in the direction of 
warmth and honest feeling, can seldom so be heard.—Dresden 
Neueste Nachrichten, February 22, 1905. 

Mr. Hamlin is an uncommonly gifted artist. 
must be eed that Mr. Hamlin’s versatility was proved up to 
the very hilt.—London Daily News, May 23, 1905. 
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For terms and particulars, address 
A. S. HALI, SS28 Woodlawn Avenue, Ohicago 
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For Artists 


Nearly 10 Thousand Addresses. 
Musical Societies, Musical Clubs, Bands, Orchestras, Churches. 


United States and Canada. 


For Teachers 


MUSICAL DIRECTORY 
1905-6 


Necessary te everybody 


LouIs BLUMENBERG 
Publisher 


417-419 St. James Bidg. 
New Yor« 


PRICE $2.50—this includes delivery. 


For Managers 


NOTICE.— Orders filled in rotation and must 
be accompanied by remittance. 


For Publishers 





MUSIC IN NEW JERSEY. 


East Oxan N. J., Septembx 


ates IUGH the majority of music students do not re 
turn from seashore and mountains until after Labor 


Day, still the teachers are making active preparations for 


' 


the comung season 
The Newark Colle of Music, of which Louis Arthut 


Russell is the director, attracts many pupils from the Or 





anges lwo graduates of this school, Minnie Faller and 
Lilha 


m East Orange Fannie Markwith,. violimist, has also 


n Markwith, pianists, are among the busiest teachers 





studied at the Newark College of Musi 

Miss L. B. Baker, the piano teacher, resumes instruction 
after September 15. Effie E. Young and her niece of the 
same name have opened a studio at the Metropolitan 


Building, in Orange, for violir 1 pian 


Vocal teachers of prominence are Frederick Handel and 


his son, Paul Handel 


Teachers of voice and violin are scarce here, but pian 
teachers abound in great numbers This is all the more 
remarkable, as most of the private schools have a depart 
ment of music which is sufficiently well patronized. Yet 


most of the private teachers are busy, and among the 


busiest may be mentioned Edna Gerry, Meta Cadmus, Mrs 
Sennett (formerly Miss Moller); and Frances Baldwu 
Barbara Hanna, a young pianist of Bloomfield, is also 
, all Oia 
A new school of must onducted by Morris Baer 
conservatory lines, has been opened at the corner of Man 


and Walnut streets, East Orang 


More Triumphs for Kubelik. 


UBEFLIK who. under the direction of Hugo Gorlitz, 
K begins his second Amer tour at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, November 30, continues to win great triumphs 
in kurope Of his recent reception in the French capital, 
the Paris correspondents ot London papers spoke w th 


much enthusiasm 





The Queen correspondent d 
WK NV 
h for t I ece 
Mendelssohn's concert und selections frot I . were fa 
ayed with a delicacy and dept f feeling wh he the ta 
able and critical audience breathless The aving f Mors 
n the fourth string nly s a task fror whi 
wever gifted, may shrink To Kubelik wever s « 
ser ties I vation greeted the gifted perf 
close of his task was pe s the most s cous 
astic ever witnessed in the Opera H ” 
The Daily Mail said 
Extraordinary enthusia greete e¢ performance f He 
Kubelik, the violinist, in Paris yesterd critics declaring 
such scenes have been witnessed s e¢ the days of Paga 
The Daily Chronicle said 
Kubelik agam has mvad Paris, which immediately apitulate 
His concert this afternoon at the Chatelet evoked a om f « 
siasm seldom seen wit ec walle of a French the ‘ I 
red forty 1 “ h t the re t while r 
t kings for Saturday's neert ar nt t £8 
The Pall Mall Gazette sav 
Of the quality f Kubeclik’s reception this afternoon there ! 
he 1 questiot It was erwhe ng It expressed itec!{ mm vars 
s ways me tx g a tror the “gods to suppress the 
estra, so that the virt might be heard alone 
The Times said 
it would be difficult to exaggerate the enthusiasm with which Ku 
belik was received t afterr the first f the twe concert 
given by him in Paris at the Ch&telct. The vast theatre was nearly fu 
from stalls to upper gallery The a ence was a distinguished ot 
and manifested it telligent appreciatior f the qualities of ¢t 
rtist in a way which shows that the Paris musical world ha at 
ast uprooted from its midst a pre lices of nationalis ar 8 
capable today of app! ling the genius of foreigners with complete 


terestedness 


The Paris edition of the New York Herald said 
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ca ORIGIN OF THE ENCORE. 


ag 
From the Indi D Sentinel. ) 


Kubelik will tour the United States for five months. dur 
{ity story of encores is interesting It seems | ‘ 
known tr 1 the very beginning at all events the first 


encore on record was demanded by Louis XVI in 1680 


ing which time he will visit many cities where he has not 
) eard \ CGorlit am mees that Kubehk w be 
ssisted by severa we k wi ur ts “ling a 
und b 


prano, a pianist and a flutist 
ceux, set y i » before H Maiesty 


Madame Von Klenner’s Tour, leased wit rt rts of he had those parts re 











. . n | ' 
ADAME VON KLENNER has closed het mmer peated It t A tury 1% liences at the Opera 
school at Pomt Chautauqua, N. Y., and is making Main the Ames prerog r themsel ve t was not 
' : neil yee , ot : 
tour f Chautaua ( ty by mobile The \ til t & 17h é ence of the Opera de 
Klenner stud New \ K W copen Septe ber 18 ‘ t rious 
One of the important features of Madame Von Klennet ; . | i ' N 
work this summer has been the singing of the Von Klet W mat mut fhe rew t the 
ner Quartet, compose 1 of Von Klenner pt | { ‘ day pt . , ‘ 
. hs - 
young women have appeared at f i é a c, | “ ver | 
: ' 
reports indicate that the concerts were I y ‘ U ‘ | t i 
way ' it ind ft 
The following criticism from tl Wi ‘ Re | I . | pe ‘ é 
ca f August 30, 1905 ‘ ‘ 1 of 
Phe ert give I x he M. E. ¢ ' : ‘ ‘ 
succe : « a « ' ninfeste ‘ ‘ et 
S ry z ‘ i a . 
. ‘ 
f pu ‘ f Ma Vor AK « < ate f 
New Y k ¢ b sa Sur « t I ( 
‘ work M adam 
Klenne st supe f “be the Dr. J , 
fa ‘ f , Pe ‘ h , 
‘ . , bg r ) 
a pe : k 
cAxpetT x A sz 5 PEN 
nea ga C t t tet t re ' “ | ‘ 
, s 7 “ P work 2 ‘ 
we s song , 
‘ . \ < ] s _ x N ‘4 a€ ¥ . epel 
re l ~ 4 \ k ‘ rR : } ist 
tura sopra f wide range “ i 1 WwW 
f |} ' sang My " M < h f Kk « 
R 2 « i 
. { ' 
‘ { M ( ‘ 
I ‘ gave as he ‘ r \ ’ 
Aw ake a gaf P eve vet 
' Z 5 t anker New k 
e xeellent rer { M { 
Madame Yon Klenn ssful © W . 
‘ \i } ke . , ‘ | ‘ ‘ \ , \ 
f f ut 3 r , ca reat ‘ 
gre “ ' 
‘ , . : , ew 
< « f @ " f : » . 
Madame \ Klenne ! ‘ M \\ ca ! l ‘ t 0) 
a { ge g t < “a ! { ' " Nn ‘ 
144 
‘ f sw ‘ cpa P , | , ‘ 
f hm 4 k ‘ 
P ( 
P er teache 
nt p \ { 
Edith Kirkw I pra wl ! 
making a « ert t Austra ‘ ¢ to India to } ; , 
| " 
married The sta 1 t tM Kirkw ! t 
‘ : , 
travel in order t ca for the date set for ¢ { 
fore \ 
tials in November $ ething ft geo. piv Or 
ler ove 
Theodor Bertras ‘ gag t gt ‘ ! ! I 
Wotan and Amfortas at t Bayre estiva ‘ 
mer . ¥y 1 4 ‘ 
Lulu Glaser made < f Ch f 
‘ b theatr 
last weel t Rochester. t new ! erat | Vi . ‘4 , 





MACONDA 


} Kubelik took s au I ' : first 
violin recital at the Chatelet Newer since the day f Paganini has 
such excitement been known in l’aris, the immense audience forced 
the great violinist to play four extra pieces before allowing | t Telephone Mamagement 
leave the hall, and tt was wit the greatest difficulty that be ma 
aged to get out of the building by a si le entrance An immmens ss2a Riv ARsasIpD zy Wry. +, va we r L.rTmrR 

‘ re + with «iferous cheers d pressed t rd es 

crow 1 awaited him there wi ife ; eet and pre wa 2e2c ~enena papaing : ; 





G. SCHIRMER, 


NEW YORK. 


A PRONOUNCING POCKET-MANUAL OF 
MUSICAL TERMS 


Together with the Elements of Notation 
and Condensed Biographies of 
Noteworthy Musicians 








go:rres sY 
DR. TH. BAK ER 
Price 25 cents net 


The most complete and carefully edited smal! dictionary ever 
published Contains very nearly ur thousand definitions. Rules 





for pronouncing German Prench and Italian are so plain and simple 
that a novice can understand them and apply them intelligently 


Wellington 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


R. E. JOHNSTON, lanager, 
St. James Building, N. Y. City 


/ NOTICES: 


Few will forget Mme. Wellington; a dramatic sopranc of tremendous 


range and power She reated a sensation and was favored with many re 
alls London Daily News 

Mme. Wellington possesses a perfect vocal instrument of exquisite qua 
ity, and although her phenomenal range and the bell like tones of the upper 
register are superb, she leaves nothing t be wished for in er beautiful, 
mellow lower tones London Daily Standard 





Her musical interpretations urity of t 
to the consideration which her audience accorde: 





ne entitled this gifted artist 
her London Ecl 
With a phenomenal range and an organ of great power, Mme. Welling 
ton possesses a birdlike perfection of technic which enthralls her audience 
London Daily Leader 
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Musical People. 


—_—_—_——_-— 


Atlaatic City, N. J.—Miss Irvin presented four artists 
from Philadelphia at a recent concert at Sea Rest, the 
summer home of the Philadelphia Y. W. C. A. Minnie T. 
Wright, pianist; Mary T. Thompson, soprano, and Messrs. 
Leman and Trein, violin and ‘cello, united in an excep- 
tionally attractive program 

Nyack, N. ¥Y.—Professor Prochazka’s historical lecture 
recital, “From Ancient Data to Mozart,” proved a highly 
instructive evening. Jean L. Prochazka read the lecture, 
lenny Sloat was piano soloist, and the incidental illustra- 
tive music was performed by Caroline Meyer, May G. 
Lynch and Professor Prochazka. Before the lecture, Miss 
Sloat performed Schumann's concerto, the orchestral part 
on a second piano being played by Miss Lynch. 

Scranton, Pa.—Advanced pupils of Grace Atherton, 
pianist and teacher, were heard at a recital last month at 
the home of Miss Atherton’s parents. Ruth Beddoe was 
the assisting singer. The pupils who appeared during the 
evening included Ivy Millican, Sadie Halfpenny, Edna 
Latcham, Anna Hughes, Bertha Linney, May Simms, 
Blanche Atherton, Anna Kelloway, Ruth Gregs, Dora Bid 
dleman, Helen Scharar, Alvirna Winters, Florence Bexon 
and Arline Millett. 

Albany, N. ¥.—Subscriptions for the Dudley Park Con 
cert Fund have been received from E. J. B. Murray, Jerry 
J. Maher, James Ackroyd, Thomas Martin, Michael J. 
Hayden, Thomas F. Maher, John Franey, Michael F. Dol- 
lard. Richard Hughes, Daniel T. Nolan, Commerford 
Dolan, John H. Rea, F. F. Crannell, Jr., Walter van Guys- 
ling, Mary M. D. Vosburgh, John J. McGeough, Cox 
Brass Manufacturing Company, Thomas J. Laughlin, 
James Brennan, Roswell P. Flower, Michael F. Cantwell, 
E. V. Fitzgerald, William H. Delaney, Luke J. Kelly, 
Charles H. Rogers, Adolph Picard, Dr. D. B. Comstock 
and Thomas J. Mullen 

Lake Placid, N. Y.—Ben Franklin, a well known singer 
from Albany, was heard at a recital here last month in the 
parlors of the Stevens House. 

Reading, Pa.—Florence L 
H. Howe, singer, appeared last month at a joint recital 
at the Grand View Sanitorium. 

Chippewe Fa!l's, Wis.—Ruth Regan and Anita A. Al 
varez recently united in a concert at the Presbyterian 
Church. The young artists were assisted by Gladys Mc- 
tain, Mary Regan and Charles Mandelert in a program of 
piano, violin and vocal numbers 


Binghamton, N. Y.—Frank Beman, organist of St. Paul's 
Roman Catholic Church, gave a recital on the new organ 


Beaver, pianist, and Emma 





Eiman's Piaying. 


A PPENDED are new London press notices of Mischa 


Elman, the violin prodigy: 
he majority of his hearers listened spellbound to his wender 
ful playing. Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” contains many themes 
of really fascinating sweetness, and these the little fellow lingere:l 
over with a tenderness unprecedented in one so young. Wieniaw- 
ski's “Faust” fantasia includes some of the loveliest gems of Gou 
nod’s opera, and these were delivered with exquisite beauty of tone 
and keenness of artistic perception, the extra embroideries affording 
the player ample opportunity for a technical display in which he 
showed that he was among the greatest of the world’s violinists 


Modern Society. 





The recital of Mischa Elman made one wonder still more how it 
possible for such things te be. It is not so much his rare beauty 
of tone and dazzling technic that move astonishment as the depth 
of sincere feeling he puts into his playing. It is as if the tragedy 
of a whole people spoke through his fiddle.—World. 


Mischa Eiman has proved that he is a genius pure and simple, 
and not a prodigy. His phrasing, execution and general feeling are 
each of them points te wonder at, and he stands unquestionably 
me of the great violinists of the day, young as he is.—Black ard 
White 


* 


Grand Concert Tour, prineipal cities and towns of the 
eountry, beginning Oct. 6. 


WEIL’S BAND 


ST. LOUIS—NBW YORK. 
WILLIAM WEIL, Director. 


A Modern Organization for a Mudern Public ! 


FIFTY PLAYERS AND SOLOISTS. ™ 


CONCERTS — 


. 





“TOURING, 1905-1906. 


31 weeks of daily concert triumphs as the Official Band 
World's FPair—May to December. 














SOLOISTS—lrima doava sopran*, coraet, 


trumpet, clartaet, trom . High CL Fn 
grecetn — Ope RK i SPINITED, 
rench horn quartette, trombone quar ENGAGING 
cathedral chimes, POPULAR! 


ST. LOUIS, MO. : 
Suite 512 Security Buliding. 
WILLIAM WEIL. Director. 


NEW YORK CITY, 


WELL AMUSEMENT COMPANY 38th St and Bros 
Address on matters relativg to band, Geo. N. Loomts, Gen'l Manager 
artieta, masic, ste. Address om business matters, dates, 


£207~tnce far Prepenate tor Gummer Ungnqueente-~Peskn, Qoverte, Gipseitionn, Ste 








Queen’s Hall echoed through and through with the clapping of 
thousands of hands. In the centre of the large platform a school- 
boy in a cream sailor suit is standing. It is Mischa Elman, the 
wonderful boy violinist. We listen first in expectancy, but that 
soon turns to wonder, and after a little close our eyes, for some- 
how we want to forget that it is the schoolboy in the cream suit 
who is playing the music to us. Surely no child can express what 
he expresses by the touch of his fingers! and we look again. Yes, 
there he is on the huge platform, a small boy with rapt expression, 
his head now resting lovingly on his violin; now jerked suddenly 
away at some more spirited passage. Truly his is the touch of a 
master!—M. A. P. 





There are some qualities, the chief, perhaps, of those which go to 
make a fine artist—which we have always imagined could only be 
gained by experience. Yet Mischa Elman seems to have them by 
nature, and his playing is already informed with a tenderness and 
poetry such as few violinists acquire in a lifetime. His reading of 
Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” was absolutely one of the best that 
we have heard here, and there are many mature violinists with big 
reputations who make the music less interesting than did this boy 
of fourteen.—Globe. 





About Harold Bauer. 
5 igre BAUER’S current London criticisms make 


interesting reading: 

Harold Bauer, although he does not advertise himself in the pre 
vailing fashion, is recognized as one of the most gifted pianists of 
the day. His noble rendering of Bach’s chromatic fantasia and 
fugue at his recital on the 30th ult. made me wonder if he has 
any rival of his own age and standing.—London Lady. 

During the last two or three years Harold Bauer has made his 
way rapidly to the front, and he must now surely be considered one 
of the finest pianists of the day. In him the powers of an artist 
and a virtuoso are combined in a degree that is positively unique. 
Many pianists who have succeeded in obtaining ‘the strength and 
suppleness of fingers and wrists which he possesses are prone to 
force their accomplishments upon one’s attention in season and out 
of season. This, howevr, is a fault of which Mr. Bauer is never 
guilty. For him the interpretation of the music is always of 
primary importance, and self is kept decently in the background. 
He has never given us a finer display of his great gifts than at his 
recital at the Aeolian Hall on Tuesday, May 30. In his program 
Beethoven was represented by the “Waldstein” sonata, Bach by the 
chromatic fantasy and fugue, Schumann by the romance in B flat 
minor, the novelette in D and the arabesque, and Chopin by the 
barcarolle and the polonaise in A flat—a somewhat hackneyed se- 
lection, to which, however, he succeeded in imparting a new in- 
terest. His readings throughout were sane, thoughtful and musi- 
cianly London Ladies’ Field. 


Harold Bauer again proved himself to be one of the most bril 
liant of the younger pianists of the present day. Apart from his 
faultless technic, he succeeds in imparting to his readings of the 
various works which he essays an individuality of interpretation 
which is not only forcible, but also invariably artistic—London 


Queen 





Our Opera. 
“You see that woman up there in the first tier of boxes? 
That's Mrs. Giltsoaker.” 
‘How can you tell? Her face is turned the other way.” 
“| know her her voice.”— L ife. 


Ancther Tribute to Wolle. 


Orrice oy Director University Scnoot or Music, i 
Aww Arson, Mich., August 28, 1905. | 


To the Editor of The Musical Courier 

Dear Sirn—Permit me to add to your appreciative words 
regarding the appointment of J. Fred Wolle to the Chair 
of Music in the University of California. Possibly no 
other man could be found in whom combine more happily 
the essential qualifications for success in such a position 
scholarship, enthusiasm, perseverance and tact—than Pro 
fessor Wolle, and there exists in no other community, with 
in my knowledge at least, more of inspiration for such a 
man than in Berkeley. Professor Wolle’s achievements in 
Bethlehem are prophetic of the future. There can be no 
doubt that under his guidance there will develop an artistic 
atmosphere that will be unique and of inestimable value in 
the advancement of the highest artistic standard, not alone 
in California, but also in the whole country. Therefore it 
is a happy augury that the interests of music in one of our 
greatest universities are placed in the hands of such a 
master as Professor Wolle Very sincerely, 

Apert A. STANLEY 
Professor of Music, University of Michigan 


A Word From the West. 


(From the Los Angeles Graphic.) 
RDINARILY I think that culling is a pretty cheap 
way of making up a signed column. But there are two 
shining exceptions to the rule—one when the quoted writer 
has you beaten on your own ground, the other when the 
story is too good not to have the benefit of your own dis 
tinguished circulation. 

This Joseffy scherzo twinkles out joyously from both 
ends of the piano—Leonard Liebling, prince of chattists, 
doing primo honors as the tale teller, with the story itself 
playing no mean secondo 

“On one of the very warm days during the recent extra 
hot spell, Joseffy was giving a lesson at his hill home in 
Tarrytown. The pupil droned through a Beethoven adagio 
and started a Chopin nocturne. Perhaps because of the 
sultry heat, perhaps because of the drowsy music, Joseffy 
allowed his gaze to wander away from the piano and to 
rest dreamily on the green vista that framed itself allur 
ingly in the open window. He saw the lovely hills of 
Pocantico, and he seemed to look through and beyond 
them, far into Westchester, past the Harlem Bridge, down 
Broadway, into a still, small house near . At that 
moment Joseffy remembered the pupil, and caught her 
trying to climb over a C minor scale with an A flat major 
fingering. ‘Put three on the red,’ he said wearily; and 
then, correcting himself, sharply, “Third on the black, | 
mean.’ Oh, oh, Joseffy, what else do you play besides the 


piano? 
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CITY OF MEXICO. 


Crry oF 


Mexict August 24, 1905 
sr L. B. CARRETTI, a pianist of New. York, is in 
the city and ts stopping at tel Sanz 
= ae: 
= = 
H. M. Campbell (formerly Enrique Campobello, an op 
eratic baritone,) is in the city for the purpose of getting 
guarantee from the English and American colonies of 
$25,000, and same can be arranged he will bring a mu 
sical comedy company from the United States. Mr. Camp 
bell promises such up to date productions as “Piff, Paff, 
Puff,” “The Isle of Spice,” “The Isle of Bong Bong” and 
‘The Show Girl.” Should he succeed in getting the guar 
antee the company will occupy the Hidalgo Theatre 
eo 4 
eS & 
Che Arcaraz Brothers, managers of the Teatro Principal 
are trying hard to get Caruso, the celebrated tenor, for a 
season of opera in October. If same can be arranged they 





will manage to have the famous Spanish soprano, Maria 
Barrientos, in the company. With her and Caruso in the 
same company we could expect a grand opera treat. It is 
to be hoped that the scheme w e successful and that 
we can hear Car here, even if we have to pay $12 per, 
which price, it is claimed, w rged for parquet 
seats 
a 

Aldo, the Italian transformationist, is playing to packed 

houses at Orrin’s Circus Theatr: He is undoubtedly 


clever, and has a good singing 


eS <= 


voice 


Mrs. H. W. Sellover, one of our charming sopranos, was 
i participant in the benefit performance given last week at 
the Renacamiento for Father Hunt’s Working Boys’ 


Home 
eS & 


Lady Euan Smith and Sir Charles Smith, of London 
ave been visiting in the city for the past two weeks t 
are now on their way to California. Lady Euan is a 
composer of several hymns, one of whi was sung im the 
San Lorenzo Church here while she was in the gwrega 
tion r. G. Weston 
Eddy in the West. 
L “a NCE EDDY, the renowned organist, is expected 
es ’ York this week from his extended tour 
through a far West During the past three months 


Mr. Eddy played before large audiences in California, Ore 


gon and Washington Grace Morei Dickman, contralto 
of the Rutgers Presbyterian Church, New York, was the 
issisting vocalist of the tour The engagements for last 
month included two inaugural concerts at Trinity Epis 
copal Church in Portland, Ore. Paragraphs from criti 
cisms on these concerts and other Augue t recit#ls follow 
One f the most notable musical events f the year was 

first f the naugural organ recitals last evening at the new Trinity 
Epis al « re by Clarence | e f s organis assisted 
by Grace Morei Dickman, contralto, of New York Mr. Eddy is a 
str a factor in the musical world, ar he has firm hold upon the 





» MARTEAU 


Wat WELLINGTON 


(New) Dramatic Soprene 


GERARDY 


FRIEDA STENDER 


Remaerkabie Lyric Soprano 


PATRIGOLO 


(New) Extreordinery Pianist 
TELEGRAPH OR TELEPHONE TO 

R. E. JOHNSTON 
Exclusive Masager for America for the above Artists 


St. James Bidg., Broadway and 26th St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


WRITE, 











authority 


public. 


He possesses every attribute of a great organist 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, 

















accuracy of conceptior magnetism, refinement temperament and a 
thorough knowledge of the instrument 
His playing last evening was a treat, being marked by splend W ; : 
( 1 i cal ! tik taff t tf "hh 
technic and gorgeous coloring. His mani ition of the pedals N : . ‘ . 
is admirable, and each nber was rendered with exquisite beauty deipmia Ure i i y engasg ping 
lisplaying the $10,0 Kimba t ne atic rgar supe pia tor the « P f ws ww eason the 
advantage Ihe audience was very ar ac : the lis guishe }} ache pl 1 Ov 4 
sician was received with much enthusias The Eve « 7 . 
ts tl rty sik } t tte! 4 > t , | : tik 
gran I tland, Ore August 18, 19 
f+ ' P 
What Mr. Eddy does not know about organ playing en CONCers OV ' ‘ 
worth knowing, and to hear his work is a liberal « ati H ratty f the PI ) he lat it 
satisfactorily brought out all the capabilities of t ga andl it < ncerts f " f \ 
safe to say that the organ is the finest the We ‘ or , | be , 2 esday 
be congratulate having suc a tn 1s? M 
aie teak ie ails aces a cane! : La yp afternoon, December 12; Tuesday afternoon, January 2 
' ‘ 

i have sat ar ard play for rs x i y ‘ \ I y za 
builders have worked wonders with the voicing f the : “ (a ne, Me i Hardly 
tx arly with the vox humana . ‘ ‘ 

iy p ‘ wor cor 
Grace M Dickman, of New York, was the tralt 
lice vv I , P j \ i | 
she is charming in personality and \v M g Ure 
Portiand, Or« August 18, 19 . | 
} Mr S r there 
Mr kdd ‘ i bewvor a doul that ‘ ttle \ ' y 
f the ¢ organ a never before us the R r , ed by tl ‘ the 
i 
Whitman ( ege be he to such adva x : x | 
; prece rt < 
I y 6 program included a large number ft sek ns s 
\ Sx } hetoh 
astes of a Possessed of a bold and resolute © and er walle oer | 
f un sal brilliance, he seceme to f not a : Mr. Schee tt ‘ t the rome 
f ft = ying his exacting prograr M I “ lerg ‘ { t year 
" rded a great vation from che large audience an very | P " 
mp pet which wa 
f it was we served , , 
raviy rier i V i nt T 
Another charming feature of the ente inment was e singing —e Q aan M 
of Grace Morei Dickman.—The Walla Walla (Was Sta Basse has | ‘ ter of a 
August 4, 1905 ’ minent orchestr (ser \ It eresting to note 
Mr. Basse Ame i 
The recital was a musical feat par excellence Mr. Eddy is or wement under tz Sche 
tf the greatest artists that bas ewer favored this ty w ay 
and the rege and appreciative audience that gathered to hear 
. ‘ 
was more thar leased with the music he evolved from tu ® Verdi os ** Rigoletto in English. 
hcent rgan that Whitman (¢ lege is 6 fortunate ¢t . 
all W" Lt I \ to take tl , I 
i { 
The program render ast evening was delightful and « " sifa he rep f tl Eng \s p 
a great varicty of selections, which displayed to the fullest « \ 
1{d 1 h ’ . i dis ‘ ‘ 
Mr. Eddy'’s marvelous ability as an exe ar and di yed a “ P hall monopolize | eff An ¢ 
he shades of tone coloring that a great organ is capable of dis ' ’ \ R 
ngi t : 
ng when handled by a master of technic and registratior 
When so many cxcellent numbers were offered it is imposs yp ‘ ‘ 
ar ize but especially enjoyable were the numbers «x te melodn ‘ r me por 
Whiting, the grand G ant sonata, Schubert's Am Meer t time ti ny w \ 
Pilgrim's Chorus from “Tannhiuser and the Toccata, by Wi , , 
“ eyond 
Seldom, if ever, has such a voice been heard in Walla W ‘ ‘ 
t} | ( 
as that of Grace Morei Dickkman, who is with Mr. I y b l 
resent t The Walla Walla (Wash.) Daily Uni Augus Scot the k ‘ t 
905 ea p rf ( 
w he Melba at 4 
Despite the intense heat, the auditoriun f the Vincent Meth ' 
( ; 
Church was we fille : evening to hear the rgan recita 
1 : , | 
Clarence Eddy The audience suffered keenly, but not mors M » ue L 1 
the principals of the evening's entertainment Despite ‘ i) | 
comforts occasioned by the midsummer weather, there wer 2 wagt , ‘ 
ne to leave befor the final number and the gener 
{ 
thusiastic applause accorded cach we a ge 4 
faction experienced by those who went precia ! 
Eddy has been heard in ' ar er more fa thing esp y xce iw 
able conditions, but many a f , kk PD 
a 1 
appearance thought ast " ee hett It ; 
st remarkable ¢t g that this mar approaching hit 
nas ‘ ‘ 
f age, seems to grow better and better with cach assing yea pa 
The Spokesman-Review, Spokane, Wasi August 8 , tauk ir b 
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FROM WASHINGTON 
AND ELSEWHERE. 


ea ate ee La a 
ARY A. CRYDER is having the most resultful 
summer of her life in Europe. She returned to 
Washington late, and full of plans for the season. As 
teacher of vocal music and its fundamentals, as manager 
of home and foreign artists of best class, and as generous 
and energetic music lover, the capital has in Miss Cryder 
an acquisition worthy of appreciation. 
the director and professor, with 


Otto Torney Simon, 
shadow of the 


Mrs. Simon, sends greetings from the 
Jungfrau and Interlaken. The characteristic handwriting 
and crisp sentence-making of this genial music worker 
voice admiration for surroundings, joy in living and hopes 
for the coming season. 

Gt Re 


- - 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Gareissen are passing their honey- 
moon in the Rochambeau, one of the most modern and 
artistic of Washington’s new homes, where they have se- 
cured studios, and are busy and happy, planning winter 
Their first “at home” to open the “stunning music 
will shortly be announced. Mrs. Gareissen has be- 
come identified with the famous “Somers 
Washington. One of the interesting young pupils of the 
opening season there will be Miss Lolita Sprague Wheaton, 
Narrangansett 


work. 
room” 
school,” in 


oe pgs of Governor Sprague, of 
ier, R. I. 
es = 

Alys Bentley, director of the public school music of our 
capital, and whose work would indicate a spirit thoroughly 
wiije awake, has been sleeping in a tent in the Adiron- 
Normal School work 
of duty with his wand 
lady has ar- 


dacks, since her experiences in the 
in Boston. The “Prince Charming” 
has been around already, however, and the 
rived at her post. 

 & 

Susanne Oldberg has accomplished much through the 
summer in her quiet Washington home. Indications point 
to a large vocal class for the opening. 
of progress and all the old qualities which have made this 
teacher famous will meet them. 

eS & 

Thomas Evans Greene, the tenor and professor of opera, 
and his bride, the brilliant Katie V. Wilson, have added 
their honeymoon to the list of happy events in Atlantic 
City. Katie's bright eyes are wide open just the same, and 
many musical surprises through her administration are 
being prepared for the Washington season. 

 & 

\lice Burbage, the pianist, is at the Hotel St. Lawrence, 
in Bar Harbor, after a visit likewise to Atlantic City. She 
has played, taught, studied and enjoyed her vacation away, 
and is now studying the Strauss sonata for piano and 
Both are enthusiastic over 


Many new features 


violin with Louis von Gaertner 
its merits. Miss Burbage has been deeply grieved over the 
bereavement of the family of F. A. Walsh, they being 
warm personal friends, and Miss Evelyn one of her most 


gifted piano pupils. 


::.CRYDER 


MUSICAL MANAGEMENT 
Home and foreign artists. None but really artistic talent engaged. 
1084 N Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
UNION & SMITH'S BANK, 
Princess Street, LONDON, E, C., England. 
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Gustav Strube, conductor; Ernest Schilling, pianist ; 
Emma Juch Wellman, Joseph Adamowski, his wife, Mme. 
Szumowska, and his brother, Timothy, Otto Roth, and 
twenty members of the Boston Orchestra who have been 
playing there, are other musicians at Bar Harbor. 


ee 


Mrs. Bradley McDuffie has continued work in her vocal 
studio, in preparation for school work and in the duties of 
her Vermont avenue choir in Washington, during the sum- 
mer. All three have flourished. The teacher is specially 
interested in her choir and its members, and happy in 
having them interested also and most harmonious. Mrs 
McDuffie, as musician, student, and nature of superior 
qualities, has been highly complimented this season by two 
leaders of music from New York, whose pupil she has 
been, Frank Tubbs and Tali Esen Morgan. Much of the 
valuable work now being done by her in sight reading 
lines has been suggested by Mr. Morgan's excellent system. 


se = 


Mrs. Bernice Thompson, musician and writer, has passed 
her summer between Brooklyn and Ocean Grove. The lady 
is much pleased, as are others, at the music work being 
accomplished at Ocean Grove 


eS <= 


Mary Vincent Whitney, a_ well 
teacher, is one of the most interesting musician visitors at 
Ocean Grove. Miss Whitney is intelligent and personally 
most attractive, in addition to gifts of a highly promising 
character. Relative of Mr. Vincent, of Chautauqua fame, 
her father is one of the leading characters of New Jersey, 
now in Plainfield, their home. He was for many years 
head of the famous Centenary Collegiate Institute, in 
Hackettstown, where the daughter's gift was cultivated 
through graduation. Graduate of two courses, she has 
played much in concert, taught much, and though so young 
has stamped an influence in educational lines. 

Miss Whitney teaches, too, in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
where a favorable musicale was given at close of last sea- 
son, with assistance of a sister elocutionist, Miss B. H 
Whitney, and Frank Eaton, baritone. Plans are laid for a 
big one at Plainfield this season. Miss Whitney is a pupil 
of Wm. Mason and Edward Morris Brown, with others. 
She is a skillful accompanist, having played with Emma 
Thursby, Charlotte Maconda and others, 
plimented her highly. She is a strong believer in Virgil 
principles. Her studios are 828 First place, Plainfield, 
N. J., and Carnegie Hall 


known pianist and 


who have com 


=e <= 


Interesting musicians of Asbury Park are Mr. and Mrs 
Arthur Parker. Mr. Parker is named as the leading violin 
teacher of this section; Mrs. Parker is a singer of much 
promise, pupil of E. C. Bennett, a truly refined and sensi 
tive nature with social qualities, and a bride. Her family 
is musical, a brother violin students with Mr. Parker, a 
sister meditating study abroad. Charles H. Clark and Mrs 
Mary H. Skinner, of Carnegie Hall, have been teachers of 
Mrs. Parker. Her voice is contralto of mezzo quality 
Her singing in Mr. Bennett's recent musicale was much 
commented upon. 

Arthur Parker is well spoken of by musicians and others 
in Asbury Park. Student of the New York College of 
Music, of Henry Lambert, and of the Frenchman, Gaston 
Blé, he is a passionate lover of his instrument, of its liter 
ature and of its teaching. In the last he is most successful 
tle has a good instrument, a large class here built up in a 
short time, and his concerts and musicales, his own and 
those of his pupils, are well attended. An account of his 
work will appear here from time to time. The Parker 
studio in the Post Office building. 


Louise Dorr, formerly president of the Federation of 
Music Clubs, has been at Asbury Park on a visit to her 
brother, Dr. Bryan 
Se = 
Ed Rawlins, an ambitious pupil of Hans Kronold, ’cellist, 
and who has had many engagements this summer, is at the 
Sheldon, Ocean Grove 
Se = 
Fannie Gage, the popular soloist at St 
Washington, D. C., and concert singer, has been singing 
at Narragansett Pier with usual success. She was féted 
t “Windermere,” the home of Addie Caswell 


Se & 


Florence Graham, pupil of Haslam, 


Andrew's Church, 


and now teacher of 
singing and piano in a Canadian college, has been in Bos- 
ton, following the normal methods taught there 


eS & 

Mrs. Miller, a Washington singer, is at the Elberon, 
Asbury Park. Ida Smith is an active musician of Allen 
Edna Taylor is popular at Narragansett Pier 

Se = 

Mary H. Skinner, vocal professor at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, is at Morris Lake, Sparta, for a few weeks 

eS & 

William A. Wetzell, one of the most successful and 
prominent supervisors of music in the public schools of 
the State, and living in Salt Lake City, Utah, has arrived 
at the acme of his labors after an active summer. He has 
been president of the music department of the National 
leader of music m various 


town, Pa, 


Education Association and 
lines. An article with portrait of Mr. Wetzell will soon 
appear in THe Musicat Courter 


eS <= 


Edward E. Scoville is opening his department as super 
visor of music in the public schools at Auburn, N. Y. Miss 
C. P. McMakin assumes similar duties in Spartanburg. 
S. C., where she 
ment 


is a strong influence for musical advance 


= = 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pache, of Baltimore, are soon ex 
pected at their home in that city from Berlin. The oratorio 
work in Baltimore and York will be resumed immediately 

eS & 

Miss Kertel, teacher of music in the Ready School at 
Baltimore, has been one of those who made study time of 
her vacation. Organist, concert player of piano and violin, 
an interesting talk from this bright girl may soon be ex 


pected 
fe & 

Sadie Julian Gompers has been continuing voice study 
with Paub Savage, her professor, in Munsonville, New 
Hampshire, where Mr. Savage has his summer home. She 
expresses herself delighted with the result of this supple 
mental work. Her voice is so improved it is no longer 
the same. The young singer is now with her father, the 
leader in labor progress, in Maine 

@ & 


An opera, “Paul Jones,” has been playing in Pleasure 


Bay, N. J. 
ee 
Katherine Hill, Gertrude Wittke, Olive Forbes (singer 
pupil of Mrs. Ogden Crane), and Miss Nutt, musical 
friends of Miss Whitney, are from Plainfield, N. J., and 
visiting at Ocean Grove. 
Se = 
Fannie Eugene Richards is the 
in Asbury Park. An Asbury Park girl, pupil of Mr. Mac 
Dowell, and of Cecilia Gaul, of Baltimore, and an enthu 


leading piano teacher 
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siastic adherent of the Virgil system and its working, M 
Richards has the real educational spirit, 1s full of femuune 
fire and energy, and has a large class in Asbury Park and 


Ocean Grove. Miss Richards passed examination im har 


mony and counterpomt for entry ( uniia College 
One of her pupils has recently beer vi eg 
=> «= 
~ ES 

[he oratorio of “Elyal is given here this season 
Mr. Morgan, was referred to seve es during impres 
sive sacred services here by leading ministers trom var 

S$ parts tte 1 I Wit \ y H vas 
sung by Bedoe Ss < y spe i 
ques t the mee gs 

-, -_ 
> - 

Roa Lucretia Eaton, pup f } e. Garrique M 
who is destined by gift to an operatic career, 1s still at 
Cedar Gables, Branford Point, Cons Miss Eaton sang 
for Sembrich at the Savoy Hotel in New York, and was 
gre y eT raged y tl a N | a 
the work f the te l ge M ator < etl ] 
wa ibs tely r 

oe <m 
> _- 

Hilda Ek. G he 1 who has play 
(Ocean (st s Caso \ New Yor wit! 
her father 

on i 
— 
Alice Bates 1s a y g S ‘ s iking 


name for herself im mus 


Georgia, 1 ving New Y p i 
companiment Her work with Mr. Morgan's soloists her 
this season, and notably in the closing neert ") 
with the tenor, Ed. P. Jol Fernand Mr 
Walker and her skill I accompany v d { } 
been flatteringly commented por 

eS & 


Public school work will be included in these pages tl 
season News from this field is solicited 
FANNIE Encar THOMAS 


NEW edition of the M ‘ Directory of Detroit has 
A heen issued by I \ Barrett. the publisher ft Br 


lov treet, Detrort The olume 1 arger and more 

ete, and im addition to t of music teachers, musicians 
nservatories, musi lealers, & of Detroit. the book 
mtains the names of musicians ulers, & { Wayne 


County and Windsor, Ontar The marriages of musical 


people during the year have been recorded. Other depart 
ments have been revised and brought up to date 

|. Jerome Hayes, the vocal te her. w resume at the 
Van Dyck Studios, Eight! e1 und Fifty-sixth street 


Sept mber 17 
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SAN FRANCISCO, i. Stewart w 


» 
San FRANCIS ( ys 
1 p ’ e \ that y a 
HE Bohemian Clu f San Fr ; lelig 
4 sting shed audience t the aa | 
> ‘ ' y , » at Ry 
ic performance of the “Midsummer Music of B 
DT 
. ' 
emia he Tiv Upera Hous I ¥Y atter \ 
vy > “ 
gust 18 . 
king l \ the 
' Ww » 
. = ( ' 
nke n <) ¥! n t Rol m n Gr ree +} , * 
Jimk 1sic given at Hbohemia ' x C | 
principal 1 nber was sek 
r " (per 
<r , | 
Vogt’s remarkable music drama, “The Quest of 1 & 
gon” that was performed this seas | rN 
{ " i 
favorably interpreted by amateur member f the : 
‘ . ‘ ceppe Long ‘ ) rt t \\ “ ppcar ire 
sisted by an orchestra of fifty pieces anc e ¢ f 
, ‘ 1 Ww “ Lh T i i) ' tre 
forty, mostly members of the clul , 
_ ‘ ‘ ( ~ 
\ wa ace 
| ( 
1 “ wr yx V py 
\ ‘ 4 
ance, with magnificent scenic effects; st the posit . 
: ¢ repertory Ww ( he \ 
contained sufhciently strong theme a1 ‘ 
Rig 
| , ’ ; lee , 
make t a most delight concert 2 c ' ‘ 
classical text was written by Newton ] harp, ar part 
: ‘ S ( 
were effectively read during the renditiwr y D 1 W 
4 
son Shields + 
\ ( \ ) 
\ | re 
i i ‘ 
, i t ! 
Gaea (the Earth) and Phe Ay Light 
» > 
‘ ‘ ric p " 
‘ 
l J gre v 4 
5s Pp \“ ' ld ! 
cr lt i kK | < “ h 
) { 
eod V og ‘ 
‘ t iu 
with 4 ’ Ir. Vog va 
‘ ‘ ‘ 
c ‘ | 
¢ Stag The em \ it " ger 
{ ‘ 
lay ‘ d { cw were t t ig! 
» hear it 
| ! 
W. J. McCoy t Hat Raoul Pugno'’s Noble Art. 
rvad p> ed \ ' ; nd pr ‘ t vear . ‘ . ‘ 
e Tint d also the Serenade tron te ly | = ‘A , , ' fa 
7 ta ‘ x : 
mia , . one , 
I The Ma | e Faust i gend t r 1M . 
‘ 
git y performed Tink 2, | { D. R re 
‘ 
scr red curt . he Tt Sic Wal if ont t te 
number troducing many Indian themes that we sates ’ o the | 
deed refreshing The wildne of the 
interest and the audience manifested its apy 
certam terms , . ' ‘ ' 2 P 
San Francisco can also boast f ne writer 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








CINCINNATI. 


Cincinnati, September 2, 1905. 


HE summer vacation with the music schools and 

ig musicians is almost at an end and immediately 
after the celebration of Labor Day work will be 

resumed at the College of Music, the Cincinnati Conserv- 
itory of Music, the other music institutions and in the pri- 
vate studios. A very large number of the professional 
talent went abroad this season for rest and recreation. 
That indefatigable and successful little woman, Bertha 
Baur, was on the Continent this summer with her sister 
Wanda, and she s in quest of the best piano teacher she 
could find to replace Herr Theodor Bohlmann, who, with 
his wife, has gone to Berlin to teach at the Stern Con- 
servatory. Mr. Bohlmann is not in good health, and the 
change was made on that account. Miss Baur was for- 
tunate in securing for the conservatory a distinguished pu- 
! of Raoul Pugno in the person of Hans Richard, who 
In order to secure 


has been active at Basle, Switzerland. 
his engagement she was obliged to make good the cancel 
lation of twenty concerts which Mr. Richard had se 
cured for the coming season. Mr. Richard will give a 
series of recitals at the conservatory and will also prob 
ably be heard at one of the symphony concerts under the 
direction of Frank van der Stucken. In addition to these 
recitals the conservatory will give a number of chamber 
music concerts. During the past summer the conservatory 
beat its own record in the number of students, most of 
whom enjoyed the advantages of a summer school. A feat- 
ure of next season’s entertainments will be the giving of 
orchestra and chorus concerts under the direction of Pier 
\. Tirindelli. The latter spent his vacation together with 
his interesting family in Rome and Venice. It included a 
visit to the Holy Father. Wilhelm Kraupner of the piano 
faculty committed matrimony during the vacation and spent 
his honeymoon in the city of Hanover, Germany. Frederic 
Shailer Evans, pianist, made a tour of Norway and 
Sweden, and explored the regions of the midnight sun. He 


spent considerable time at the famous watering place of 
Scheveningen, where he drank in the delights furnished by 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Douglas Boxall, the 
English pianist, spent most of his time at his London 
home, and was the special guest of Leschetizky, his former 
teacher, at Ischl and Vienna. He took in the Wagner cy 
cles at the Prince Regenten Theater, Munich. S. P. Bat 
tle, pianist, a pupil of Krause, has also returned. Louis 
Schwebel is back from an exploration of Yellowstone 
Park. Frances Moses was gently forced back from the 
ocean waves of Atlantic City. Frances Shuford-Hunting- 
ton spent her honeymoon touring Italy. Albert Berver, 
pianist, who studied under Godowsky last year, came back 
with a wife and will teach at the conservatory the coming 
season. Miss Clara Baur, the efficient and vigorous -di 
rectress of the conservatory, after remaining with the 
summer school during the entire term, is away enjoying the 
breezes of the northern lakes 
ce = 

\ violin recital was given Friday of last week in the 
Conservatory Hall by Roland Dickson, the scion of a 
wealthy Cincinnati family, who was presented as a pupil of 
Bernhard Sturm, and assisted by Emma Brand, pianist 
Mr. Dickson displayed the evidence of good bowing and 
correct technic, and he is not without temperament, as he 
proved in the Handel sonata, F major, and a group by 
Hauser, embracing “Sehnsucht,” “Wiegenlied” and 
“Fruehling’s erwachen.” Miss Brand emphasized her 
claim to extraordinary talent, a fair sense of values and 
musicianly grasp in the Raff gigue and variations trom 
Suite in D minor, Godard’s barcarolle, Chopin valse, E 
minor, and etude, C minor. 


eS €& 


Mazie Homan, the uncommonly gifted pianist, whose 
playing of the Chopin E minor concerto at the Conserva- 
tory of Music in June last created a sensation even among 
the professional talent, has consented to accept a limited 
number of pupils. 


Frederick J. Hoffman, of the College of Music faculty, 
who has been in charge of the music department of the 
Chautauqua at Lima and Alma Lake, Ohio, has returned 
home and is preparing for a busy season's work 

eS = 

Prof. W. S. Sterling, dean of the Metropolitan College 
of Music, has just returned from Winona Lake, Ind 
where he has been in charge of the largest summer school 
Winona has ever known. Professor Sterling is now en 
joying a short vacation on the northern lakes 

a 
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Prof. Richard Schliewen, with his wife and son, is taking 


a sail and launch trip on Lake Michigan. He expects to 
return to his duties by September 5 
eS & 

G. M. Schmittheimer, manager of the Metropolitan Col 
lege of Music, has just returned from his vacation at 
Clark’s Lake, Mich, Atlantic City and New York 
The college opens for registration September 4 and teach 
ing begins September 11 

eS & 


Clarence Adler, who recently went to Europe to con 
tinue his pianistic studies, has been heard from. He is 
at present in Berlin and visited Ralph Wetmore, who bids 
fair to become one of the great violinists of the present 
day. Clarence says that Wetmore’s music is wonderful 
that he has a beautiful tone and a conception that is deep 


and inspiring J. A. Homan, 


Louise Dotti, the well known opera soprano, who now 
occupies the position as vocal teacher in the Co exe of 
Music, Cincinnati, has been spending a long vacation in 
the East, a part of the time in New York. Madame Dotti 
has a large class at the college and will resume her instruc 
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’ the entirely conventional. He has struck a bit of real char 
; e acter in an orchestral interlude between numbers called 
ot 1CaQ O ot Minstrels on Parade” and “Stage, Stage’; also a melody 
* lor tenor sok t second act ¢ ed \ Alone is out 
of the usual and is well sounding Che principal singing 
Cutcaco, September 2, 1905 and I. L. Blumenstock, is a production that began its career — of the production is given Amela Stone, who treats 
HE Chicago Orchestral Association is just about some weeks ago at the La Salle Theatre on Madison street her voice very well Phe whole is under the personal direc 
ready with its prospectus for the season 1905-96. The composer has written other musical comedy scores “©” © Mr. Schindler : 
The association has always granted subscribers that were successful, “The Royal Chef” being, perhaps, th o-oo 
the privilege of renewing their season tickets better known of them The Yankee Regent” is to be con Phe t ’ evening t ‘ ago Us 
before the regular season sale opened on Sep- sidered praiseworthy because Mr. Jerome has refrained versity we “ the giv lay 
tember 1, and this year’s renewals are said to have been from doing exasperating things that other comedy music August 29, by the violimst Leon } ! P 


unprecedented—so large as to have constituted a good sale writers do. And against these negative virtues there are a monic Male Quartet. The average attendance of about 750 


} 


for an entire season some years ago. The outlook is en- pymber of positive ones to set up to his credit. He has 


couraging the management to think that the 2,500 seats of almost completely refrained from falling into the hack CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


the hall capacity may be disposed of this year. neyed cadences which give America’s comedy and popular 


, . ' , ' Founded 1887 Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President 
Frederick A. Stock, director of the orchestra, has brought mysic its nauseating flavor. On the other hand, he has College Bidg., 202 Michigan Boulevard. Chicage. 
back a number of new compositions for production. They written tuneful themes that have some innate force, as if The largest and most complete College of Music and Dramatic 
include a symphony and : uite by Glazounow, a sym there were » i us hel ' Art in America 
nclude a symphony and a suite by Glazounow : there were a real thinking apparatus behind him. The ma Sian the aarenaest Qnoulte ever ensemble : semaine 


phonic poem, “Easter,” by Fritz Volbach; a serenade, by terial is crude and simple enough, but who shall say that Learning 


Weingartner; a chamber music symphony, by Wolf-Fer an honest kettle may not show the mark of the hammer SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
rari; a sinfometta tor wind tmstr ents, by Novacek; at The Mozart orchestra is simple alongside the moderns ACTING, OPERA. 


idagio and scherzo for an unusual combination of instru also Rossini, but they made reputations and are good for MODERN LANGUAGES. 
ments, by Oskar Fried, a young composer who is acquit a couple of centuries yet. Mr. Jerome and any in his class nena 
ing vogue abroad, and Hugo Kaun’s symphonic poem, are to be encouraged BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 
“EP ” » ° e ’ FP. ZIEGFELD EMILE SAURET 
Falstaff,” dedicated to the late Theodore Thomas. By a eS & = Lol i. ter HANS Von SCHILLER 
coincidence this work was completed on the day of Mr “The Geezer of Geck,” designated as a “musical pastu ania eels - - : tgeer ean : BANE 
25 > ’ ‘ ese : 
Thomas’ death, and he wrote to the late master that he had py Pay! Schindler. text by Robert J. Adam. w given it ARTHUR SPEED WALDEMAR LOTSCHG 
, , : : ; iy d MRS. O. L. FOX ALEXANDER von FIEI 
completed it The rendition in Chica will be the first by first performance on any stage at the Garrick Theatre Sur HART CONWAY, Direc ob, f Actine 
any orchestra. The first concert of the new season will be day evening, August 20. The composer, Paul Schindler ——— 
: . , ; N QU 8 TO THE TY: 
’ j ‘ x | G he Treat K “ “ar 
and 21 had some seasons’ success on the road The musik f ALEXANDER von FIELITZ, The Eminent Composer 
ea e- " . " , HANS SCHROEDER, The Distinguished Baritone 
a ‘The Geezer of Geck” has all the element t popularity PREDERIK FREDERIKSEN, The Scandinavian Violinis 
. o ‘ ‘ " { : * Por eno t t " ee 
“The Yankee Regent,” a musical comedy in two acts, by in it—tuneful, light offwing. melodious—lut not ter ' — ae ap hid p> , vs . been re 
Ben M. Jerome, text and lyrics by Charles S. Adelmann than twice in the score has the composer got away from Catalog mailed free 
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persons made a grand total of about 7,500 admissions. 
The audiences have heen as appreciative as any that can be 
brought together in Chicago, as they were largely made up 
of students, instructors, literary workers and out of town 
musicians who were here attending the numerous summer 
classes. It is to be recorded that the artists who gave 
these concerts have not been asked to appear gratuitously, 
but they have been paid for their services through the fore- 
sight of Lester Bartlett Jones, who has been arranging the 
concerts at the university for some time 

At the jast concert the Philharmonic Quartet sang 
“Hark! the Trumpet,” by Dudley Buck; “Sunset,” by Van 
de Water; Nevin’s “Mighty Lak’ a Rose”; the Brahms 
“Lullaby” and “Good Night.” Mr. Barnard, the first tenor, 
and Mr. Ranous, the first baritone, sang solo groups. The 
ensemble results by the quartet indicated good routine and 
very good musical conception interpretatively 

fe & 

The pipe organ, as a concert instrument, has yet a great 
territory to conquer in the West, but it is making some 
progress. It is possible to note that very good instruments 
are beginning to find place in Chicago homes, and one of 
the newest of these has been built this summer in the resi 
derice of William Zeuch, 2833 Kenmore avenue. The or 
ganist of the family is the son, William Edward Zeuch, 
who returned last December from a year and a half of 
study under Alexandre Guilmant in Paris. Mr. Zeuch had 
had some years’ instruction previous with P. C. Lutkin, 
of Evanston. The new organ in the Zeuch residence was 
built by a firm in a Western Illinois city. 't has three 
manuals, has an electric blowing device for motor, and the 
stops are a series of oscillating tablets placed in front and 
above the manuals and arranged in a row laterally. It is 
possible to change many stops with a single movement of 
the hand by tilting these tablets. Space for the instrument 
is economized by building near and against the broad 
taircase. The elder Mr. Zeuch had an organ installed in 


a former residence some years ago. The organist has ac 
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porns a ini repertory of pretentious and ilies compo 
sitions for the instrument. 
eS = 

The School of Acting at the Chicago Musical College, 
under the direction of Hart Conway, is planning to produce 
some notable historical works this season, Among them is 
the “Knight of the Burning Pestle.” This is a comedy by 
Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, first issued in 1631, 
and produced last year for the first time in this country at 
Leland Stanford University, California. Moliére’s “The 
Learned Women,” Hauptmann’s “Bieberpest,” and a num 
ber of modern comedies are likely to be produced by the 
school during the year 

Cf & 

Glenn Dillard Gunn, the pianist, is mailing out to clubs 
all over the country a circular just issued from the press 
The first page has a striking halftone portrait of Mr 
Gunn, and the body of the circular contains a score of 
criticisms from newspapers of the United States and Ger 
many. Mr. Gunn has given a great deal of attention to 
lectures on interpretation and accompanying analyses of 
the compositions he plays at his recitals) Communications 
reach him at 202 Michigan avenue 

eS & 

Word comes from Holland, Mich., that two pupils of 
Regina Watson creajed enthusiasm with two piano recitals 
played there at Pine Lodge on the evening of August 27 
and afternoon of August 28. These pupils are Paloma and 
Karla Schramm. Their programs, well selected from the 
classic and romantic literature for the piano, were played 
to large numbers of invited guests, who expressed their 
appreciation of the treat. Dr. and Mrs. Watson have been 
spending the summer at Holland. 

fe & 

Among the earliest announcements for the coming recital 
season in Chicago is that of Walter Spry, who will play his 
annual recital under the management of F. Wight Neu 


mann 


MURIEL 





AVAILABLE 


The violinist, Herbert Butler, of the American Con- 
servatory, and the baritone, William A. Willett, of the Co- 
lumbia School of Music, were among the artists who par 
ticipated in the recent recitals at the Colorado Springs 
Chautauqua. Mr. Butler used a set of variations by Corelli 
Mr. Willett participated, 
with a chorus accompaniment, in selections from Cowen’s 
“Rose Maiden.” Under the auspices of the Colorado 
Springs Musical Club, Mr. Willett gave a joint recital with 
the pianist, Georgina Nelson, who played the Saint-Saéns 


and the Dvorak “Humoresque.” 


G minor concerto with second piano. The vocal numbers 
were very old and modern songs from al! schools 
ae 2 
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Clare Osborne Reed, director of the Columbia School of 
Music, has returned from some weeks’ vacation spent with 
Dr. Reed touring Canadian lakes and rivers north of Lake 
Superior. In company with experienced guides, with a 
canoe and with their provisions and blankets, the party 
visited scenes of magnificent solitude, where white men 
had seldom gone before. Mrs. Reed was proud to carry 
her own baggage, and she came back looking the picture 
of health 

4 o- 


Hermine Taenser, president of the Musical Club at 
Memphis, Tenn., and a piano instructor with a large fol 
lowing there, is spending some days visiting and renewing 
friendships in Chicago, where she spent some years at 


study 


Patrons of lyceum courses over the country are going 
to hear some uniquely musical programs when Thaviu and 
his Oriental Band start on their tour about October 16 un 
der the management of Frank A. Morgan. Mr. Thaviu 
was brought up in Hungary and later lived for some years 
with his grandfather in the Caucasus Mountains of South 

] 


eastern Russia. He was traired in music early, and he has 


been able to bring, Hungarian fashion, a number of very 


beautiful folk compositions that are heard among the peas 
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ant and village folk of Circassia. Of course. these compo and he sang last evening in a manner with which no fault « 
. h. miler As: ae os otoagroon, Sey ~ tbe Great Artists Who Will Visit the Coast. 
sitions are nowhere published, but are carefully arranged °° '°¢"®®—>#e8imaw (Aiich ourter-Heralc 
by Mr. Thaviu for the use of his own band. Besides these Fair Ellen.” }- IVE of the great artists who are to t the country 
he has a large repertory of modern Hungarian and other Cantonians have not frequently heard a bass { Mr. Gree this season, under the direct of Loudon G. Charl 
3 pe a 1] or f on +] s ss ' j Ss Ss) J | } | 
operatic selections for his programs Thaviu is disposed ?°** and full tone, free from harshness and ony ton, will visit the Coast, the list including Madame Gad 
. 1 ' us Canton (Ohio) Reporter ‘ ‘ : . 
» e legitimate and very musicianlike in his work as con ae ski, the Wagnerian sopra Harold Bauer and Alfred 
ductor, and he is a very accomplished cornetist. He will “Hiawatha.” Reise er, p s; Elsa Ruegger, ‘cellist, and Maric 
en’ lendid n - aime , - . : 
appear each time as cornet soloist, and he will also pre Green's Splendid Work.—A great singer we < < s, violini Of se, Madame Gadski and Bau 
wh es i) dedieceen : f tl ld Hiawatha of Marion Green, for Mr. Green may fairly be ca , , : . 
se on eac ogTa composit! ? ? , are alread ‘ wi » mus ‘ t! acih 
f 8 7 - ng sitions or ac Ont instrument, great after his splendid work of Tuesday In the opinion ! na ohn . vagy a . , t . ' . rac . 
the viol de gamba competent judges in the audience his singing was the feature of tl Slope both having t red this secti iring the past two 
The band sieaed a concert August 20 for the Oak Park evening, so masterly was he style, correct in phrasing and t! years They were ! a marked enree nd they 
- . . a . sh . » has 3 robl . on 
Club at Scoville Place. This was the tenth program of the °™Sh!y erfective in his work He hes 8 noble voir - will receive a warm welcome t returt 
t 1ftl . , } , equal to demands made upon it by the score, and he w ave bx Hy MN _ 2 
> } > ( > ve yo “rt Z Z » _. } Pere : ‘ « als 
we season of summer evening concerts that have been ji ened to with pleasure had the program permitted his apes err Reset Ile. Ruegg 1 Nich 
given under the auspices of the Oak Park Club. The pro in solo apart from the compostion. Yet Mr. Green held his laurels While weil | “ f “ the 
gram by Thaviu and his men included a number of good well and it is gratifying to be able to acknowledge the value of Western Coast for t fir time eir fame is pre 
; , , splendx couk } il mccn bettered ' t \ 
compositions, which they played well. The overture to ‘Plendid work. It f not well have be a © ’ , ceded them, however ey ¥ | the m ul pe 
. os gm ed ~ . : Green added t s already large list of admirers s city . . 
Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” a czardas from Levanowski'’s <«.. : ple of the Coa ‘ ly Eastern brethre 
aginaw News ' 
llungarian opera “Kopelia,” the first Polish dance by Schar to recognize true 5 . } we tha 
; ose ’ N ‘ Greet s ing nr cor t « y 
wenka, the second rhapsody by Franz Liszt, a “Carmen lesion Gre ss King Henry . ts due. That this is true, the great ones who have visited 
. > > > om » = evening's success He sang the e wit tet he ay 
fantaisie and Godfrey's fine “Reminiscences of Scotland the West in the past will be read estify. In this cor 
- a vowe of rare deptt and ¢t ai qua y a ea cs : 
were included. Saginaw News nection, it is interesting to note the w lerful develop 
a: = 
‘= ‘= ment of musical appreciation and know lige which now 
Ruby Shotwell Piper, has spent two months in vacation Something About the Plano. makes it possible for doze f the great art to vis 
it Wequetonsing, Mich. After a few days in Chicago she (From the National Review the Coast wher ‘ ud gi en yea rT ind 
left for New York September 4 HE fact that the piano ts descended from the spinet cheve but suf ‘ t 
eS & and the harpsichord ull a stumbling block to ama very sn 
eurs of music; the fact that in tone and resonance it has ne their share ‘ 
Marion Green in Oratorio. itely been enormously developed is also a stumbling ’ ' we f 
Below are additional criticisms on the singing of Marion to those who write for t 1 he rst class have ent \ Sierras which ea Season « t | the ’ tage 
Green in the spring productions of oratorio neglected the harpsichord perfect and fully evolved hearing the best of the mus attracty cfore 
‘Faust strument, the spirit of which is altogether differ All of whicl growth nu lirect 
Marx b 0 art Me . ‘ arried P ‘ } } } 
lar rae k the : ‘ that of the piano the second class have een tempted y 
ough wel He sa ice of g hq lon (On : , ; 
A teaations ne dynamics of the piano to treat it too much Ke 
- chestra, and to forget that it 1s not only a sok tr t High Perel P Mert " 
‘wu: i ” r ° 
Etijah but really a chamber instrument g rare 2 erle He 
Marw Green had arduous duties t erfor b ! te eta ° / : 
dain elk eetiihee te te Gnived.—I Oat) Free Poets Its utterance, which Chopin understood so w ' \ OHN FP. RUNCIMAN g | Sat 
ss amber music; and there way é g lame bie kk wy & , | 
Tannhiuser to me in the contemplat i great a t distr vf the peoy | 
Marion Greer ve 6LLandgrave r te : suse himself and his instrument it ‘ ttempt t | y Re p , : 
Cleveland Plain Dealer . i \ 
concert room with exaggerated expressions of a t et ébut a . , 
Me. Green. as the Landerave. sang w readth and dignit and intimate temperament The effect is never entirely magnificently every t ; 
Oberlin Review satisfactory wever great the artist ay «be { ‘ hef } 
te of intimacy which rely the very essence ! " . . 
Dream of Gerontius . . 1 , : . 
The part of the Pric as tak M Gre Mr. Gre spirit of P ane pm y be maintained pened A t 4 ge W ( 
seascs a@ ’ Ane ce we Ile w presence ota arge and m . neo ruchence p the « upacity wl . ~ . 
casing riest’s robes. H ‘ broad and satisfying a When we consider among all f pre ip the | c to be pr nt ‘ tie 
teri? ¢ Vv (Vee " lia 
. rent \ . . sic the ymments that have giver memorable ple ler t) ) ‘ , ‘ } 
t th th ooh lace t ‘ 
The basso, Marion Green, of Chicag 1 his part well, the song we find that they t x plac “ LITh¢ r r 
f the “Golden Calf” being given with a spirit and abandon wh someone played and someone sa d where the atm , the traf 
awakened the listeners to the greatness of his conception of Goethe's phere thrilled with just that amount of electr d irbance 7? . tod c, 
mighty tragedy of human life Mt. Vernon (la Hawkeye ch we call sympathy which born with the ting ; ‘ : wee : ' 
eessee: { friends and dies when tl disper g fter whicl » to Si 
Mr. Green, enacting the rt fu v wa ext hea : the wont retu t ) er 3 
extended part. He was heard her ust May festival and he The People’s Choral Unio f Br klyt wi “ nh w pen (ct (5 
— d the » mpression v ‘ ad rmerly et > : ' ' 
enewed favorable impr 7 es H od Bath Glasson is the musical director, will |} 1 the ache 1M in { \ hd f 
the bass role of the evening ar acquitted rimeself wit great . : 
: rehearsal of the autumn Monday evening, Sept ( | 
credit | 
Mr. Green's voice has developed somewhat since last heard here at Hart's Hall, 1028 Gates avenue cities m Great Britam 
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T he HEINZE SCHOOL of 
Artistic Piano Playing. 


VICTOR HEINZE, Director. 
LESCHETIZKY PRINCIPLES. 
Send for Pamphlet, etc. 
CHICAGO: Fine Arts Buliding. 


mMeT WYCO FF 


SOPRANO. 614 Kimball Hall, 
Veca!l Teacher. CHICAGO. 








ALLEN SPENCER, 


PIANIST. Concerts, Recitals. 
Address: KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 





WALTER SPRY, 


PIANO SCHOOL. 
Fall term begins September 1: 
Send for prospectus. 


Fime Arts Building, CHICAGO 


MARY PECK THOMSON, 
SOPRANO, 
620 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 
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Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, 


625 Orchestra Bidg., Chicagc. 





WILLIAM BEARD, 


423 Kimball Mall, 


Baritone. 
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evieve (Uiheat, con 


ralto. 





CONCERTS, RECITALS and ORATORIO. 


Masagemest NDUNSTAN COLLINS, 


525 Orchestra Building, CHICAGO. 





American Conservatory. 
KIMBALL HALL BUN DIAG Webash Ave. end eckson B: wleverd, (HITCAGO. 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 
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FRANK a. MORGAN, 


Manager of Musical Artists and Concert “a 
SUITE 55 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


We negotiate with and can furnish high class American and Foreign Artists. 


Telephone: HARRISON, 4565. 





MRS. THEODORE 


WORCESTER 


anagement Bureau ime Art 
713 Pann Arts ‘Gunten, CHICAGO. PIANIST. 


or LONGMAN, 


WHITE 
513 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. 


LOUISE ST. JOHN WESTERVELT, sv”. 


Conmoecerts, Oratoriocs, HMecoit«lia. 
MANAGEMENT; THE CHICAGO BUREAU AGENCY OF MUSIC, PINE ARTS BUILDING. CiICAGo 


MINNIE FISH- GRIFFIN, Soprano. 


Ss 
Address: SiG Fine Arts Buliding, CHICAGO. 
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Obituary. 


George E. Dean. 


‘“EORGE E. DEAN, an oboe player from Cleveland, 


Ohio, died suddenly, August 29, at Luna Park, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. Dean was a member of the band engaged for 
the season at the park 


Margaret E. Roche. 








_THE MUSICAL COURIER 


a number of her fellow students, who had grown up with 
her in the same class. 

The deceased contralto leaves a widowed mother, two 
sisters and a brother. 





Francesco Tamagno. 


TALY is mourning the death of Francesco Tamagno, 
one of the great tenors of the nineteenth century. 
Tamagno died Thursday, August 31, at his home in Va- 
rese. He had been ill for months, and if some of the 
reports from Europe are to be credited, the singer has 
been an invalid for years. Tamagno was born in Turin in 
1851. His remarkable voice first attracted attention when 
he and his brother, a baritone, joined a choral society. The 


presentation. No one with a memory will forget Tama- 
gno’s intensely dramatic impersonation of the “Moor.” 

Reports of Tamagno’s wealth have been contradictory, 
but time will reveal the truth. 





Edward White Williams. 
DWARD WHITE WILLIAMS, an amateur singer 
and member of the Brooklyn Apollo Club, died at his 
home in that borough August 22. Mr. Williams was in 
the exporting business in Manhattan, but for many years 
he took an active interest in music 








Max Bendheim. 





ARGARET E. ROCHE, the contralto soloist of the oe ; po 
‘ calcd : _ father of the Tamagnos was a manufacturer of mineral A Trievute 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, died suddenly . 2 . a: 4 : id | 
; waters. His business was a small affair and both sons N Sunday, August 6, the spirit of Prof. Max Bend- 
\ugust 22, at Munsonville, N. H. Although at the begin ; rin ’ ; _ | 
i , worked at humble occupations. The tenor was appren- heim passed on to its haven of rest; and along with 
ning of her career, she promised to become one of the .. f , : : ; 
veggie “ - ticed to a butcher, it was said. When he was twenty years the passing of this simple character goes many a tear, 
world’s foremost singers. Her voice, from low F to high ‘ = ; Ye to , cd 
yy ; old Francesco Tamagno won the prize for singing at the many a throe of regret 
} flat, had been trained in a school which had developed, . , : : : ‘ _ 
BK , “tip in Turin Conservatory. He made his debut in his native Bendheim was not a “celebrity”; he was more than that, 
all its possibilities, and enabled her to do full justice to af : pss . : : 
: city under the happiest auspices. Nature endowed Tama- as, outside of his art, he belonged in the ranks of unknown 134 
music of the broadest and most dramatic character. ; pate 
: > : gno with a wonderful voice, great in volume and compass. heroes. 
She sang last season with the Handel and Haydn Society : z i 208 P / nen P 
ae eh . 4 » His high C was thrilling and this feat caused all musical The writer met him more than twenty years ago. He 
in Boston, the Christmas performance of “The Messiah, ‘ : ‘ ee ‘ 4 . 
: > Italy to become excited over him. From the beginning was teaching vocalism in the Grand Conservatory of Music 
at a symphony concert in Carnegie Hall, New York, and , . “ : : . 
‘ Tamagno showed his fondness for the Verdi operas and So retiring was his nature that he would have died in the 
it other notable concerts. Miss Roche made her last ap- . : : 2 : 
ye re . , the great Italian composer in turn greatly admired the service of his supposed superiors, except for the insistence 
pearance August §, in “The Messiah,” at Ocean Grove, ‘N. aueay om ‘ Se P ea ye 
; : otek on ger 2 tenor. It has in “Un Ballo in Maschera,” in “Trovatore and the assistance of his friends 
J.. under the direction of Tali Esen Morgan. She was re ig? ce . 
‘ eee a ae and lastly in “Otello” (a role that he created and made His musical instinct was unique. He quickly unlearned ‘ 
engaged for “Elijah” at the same place August 17, but ate , , 
Ht ‘ most realistic) that he achieved many of his notable tri- all the rules and regulations of vocal training, and in their 
was too 1 o sin rT . . e 
s umphs. The tenor had the wisdom to adhere to the Italian stead adopted the specialty of studying individual singers Pr 
Miss Roche passed away at the summer home of Mr : : ‘ . ; ; mot 
‘ ; school throughout his career. No experiments for him. Among his most pronounced successes was the demon tion 
and Mrs. A. J. Hubbard, where she was passing the sum- e. a ane 7 * . - Ber 
‘ : ; Tamagno made his first visit to the United States in the stration of the theory, viz. “that every inspiration taken — 
mer vacation, and at the same time adding to her already : » . ee . ‘ 
" season of 1889-1890, under Henry E. Abbey's manage- through the mouth is abnormal In rapid musical pass ng 
extensive repertoire. She was surrounded at the last by ig * - : Kre 
ment. Patti was also a “star” of the company that year ages, when the singer has scarcely time to close the lips Car! 
pe and the tenor sang on alternate nights with the prima for an inspiratory act, he taught a method whereby the men 
DUNNING Ss YTasTUmmM P ‘ “ : an 
OP. donna base of the tongue is deftly raised against the soft palate 
Pr 


Improved Music Study for Beginners. 
The only system indorsed by the world's renowned 
masters of Europe and America. Its superiority is 
acknowledged by all who know of of 

Booklets, descriptive of the system and 
indorsement of Leschetizky, Scharwenka, 
Busoni and others sent upon application. 


pa CARRIE L, DUNNING, 225 Highiand Avenec, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


fy ins written 
Pachmann, 


It was in the part of Otello that Tamagno made his 
farewell appearance at the Metropolitan Opera House and 
also at the old Brooklyn Academy of Music. Maurel was 
the Iago in both performances. Emma Eames was the 
Desdemona at the Metropolitan and Lillian Nordica ap 


peared in the part of the mnjered wife at the Brooklyn 


and the inspiration is still taken through the nostrils 
Some of us well remember his faultless rendering of 
Ashmall's “The Only Hour” and Bartlett's “Come to Me, 
Dearest”; and while we say farewell to the singer in mere 
words, Max Bendheim will never die in the memory of his 


friends. W. A. D. 
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Of Principal European Opera Houses. 
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have coached with Mr Hageman : 
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DELMA- HEIDE, =F 


SINGERS THOROUGHLY TRAINED FOR THE OPERATIC STAGE. 


31 WEST 3ist STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Six Months Graduating Course, beginning October 16th. One free scholarship. 
Examinations now taking place. For particu'ars apply, 

















John © Dempsey, STANHOPE-WHEATCROFT DRAMATIC SCHOOL, Petes 
Conductor Operatic Dept. Adeline 8. Wheateroft, Direstor. GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE K 
—or— ci 

FRANK J. BENEDICT, —=— > 
_ STUDI WILLIAM J. FALK, | The (Musical Courter . 

Sent; Meg, Peay se psorg a =r eS te : 
oo We oS "Phone 4393 Catumbes. 1425 Madison Ave. ITAL i AND FRANCE, M r- 
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ELEANORE MARX, 


Concert, Oratorio, Recirats, 





ay Corner Avenue des Champs-fiysées), PARIS. ED é , hem - 





Robert Blass and Camille Beygeed. 





‘‘The Newton,” Broadway and 94th Street, 


ITALY. 














HERMAN EPSTEIN 


PIANIST. Carnegie Hall, New York. 


PROFESSOR, 





ALBERTO BACHMANN, 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSO and 


SINGING—STYLE—ACTING.. 


Pubiic Auditions twice «a month. 
3 Rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 











M. VITTORIO CARPI, MR. wlemrmgeO nccpenet 208 Boulevard Péreire, . . . PARIS. SIGISMOND STOJOWSKI Be. 
Vocar Tracher, Care of N. Vert, 6 Cork Street, LESCH ETIZKY SCHOOL PUPIL OF PADEREWSKI, whe ’ 
Viale Mtenghesttn <8, Sesenen, aly, Lenten, W. Miss FRIDA EISSLER COMPOSER and PIANIST. nae 





GERMANY. 


(OF VIENNA), 





Italian School of Singing | = carcacves 


Will receive pupils after October 1 
Kaiser Wilhelm st. 61, Leipzig, Germany. 


FOR LADIES. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 





S(GM IRE VITTORIA COPP! BALDISSERI, 
2 Piazza Cavour, FLORENCE, ITALY, 
Olploma Pupi! ef Marches! of Paris. 





PIANO LESSONS. 
ANNA INGMAN. 





Pre litle Stage Practice. In Cast. 


Pupil and Authorized Representative of 
Pror. THEODORE LESCHETIZKY. 
Brilliant Autograph Testimonial. —_—- 
Sle Rue Bottie (Champs-Elysées), PARIS. 


EMILE BERTIN, 
Régisseur Général de la Scéne de I'Opéra Comique. 


41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Private and Class Lessons. 
18 Rue Léo Delibes, Parts. 


DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG 
VOICE CULTURE 


SEATTLE, WASH. 








FLORENCE TURNER-MALEY ===-~ 2 JACKSON, ccs 
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BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 
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DD. oH. BALDWIN & CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
267-269 Wabash Avenue, - 











CHICAGO, ILL. 











Strich & Zeidler 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF 1a HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT. 
134th Street and Brook Avenue, NEW YORK 
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The World's Greatest Musical Bur p ; . 
Germacy: Sertle and sienaenliaginen 1. Instruction in all branches of music 
from beginning to highest perfection 


Cabic address: Mesikwelff, Beriia. 
Charges, 100 marks te 300 to 300 marks annually 


, Blow Strasse 2, Berlin W., Germany. 
¢ her colet i The MONTREAL CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
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Principal Agency for Music Teachers. C. B SBIPERT, the Musical Director. 


NEW YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 23 West 42d St., New York. 


onfer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 





Emrowered by law to 


Dire Cart Hein, A FRArMCKE 


professors erts, enseml ‘ 


TE MS 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND THEATRE 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Fifty-first Year, 1904-1975 1,387 Pupils; 75 Recitals. 


, $10 UP PER QUARTER. 





12 Instructors. 


Education from beginning to finish Full courses or single branches Principal 


admission times begin April and September 


PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF TEACHERS FROM THE DIRECTORIUM 


The Stern Conservatory of Music 


FOUNDED i660 
222 Bernburgerstrasse (Phitharmonic), Berlin, S$. W. 


Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 

CONSERVATORY: Development im all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Complete Trainiag for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments) SEMINARY Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOUL. ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Wilbelm Klatte, Hans Pfitener, Prof. Philipp 
Ruefer, Prof. E. E. Taubert, P. Geyer, Arthur Willner. P1ANO—Prof. Martin Krause, Prof. James 
Kwast, Frieda Kwast-Hodapp (Chambervirtuosin), Georg Bertram, Theodor Bohimann (from the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory), Felix Dreyschock, Sandra Drouker, Severin Eisenberger, Guenther-Freuden 
Gottfried Galston, Bruno Gortatowski, Brune Hinse-Reinhold, M. Landow, Dr. P. Lutzenko, Prof 
Papendick, Gustav Pohl, Prof. Philipp A. Sormann, Theodor Schoenberger, Prof. E. E. Tau- 
bert. SINGING—Madame Blanche relli, Frau Prof. Selma Nicklas-Kempner, Frau Lydia Hollm, 
Anna Wuwellner, Nicolaus Rothmueh! | , Alexander Heinemann, Wladysilav 
Seidemann. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaen- 
der, Alfred Wittenberg, Frite Aranyi, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann, William Kritech, Max Mod 
ern, Clara Schwarts. HARP—Franz Poenits. ORGAN—Bernhard Irrgang, Royal Music Director. 
CELLO—Joseph Malkin, Eugen Gandow, &o. &c. 

Charges: From 185 marks ($30) (Elementary School) up to 600 marks 
750 marks ($180.) 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory 
hours from ll 4. m@. tol p. w@ 


Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


SERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE is. 


Admission granted also at other times 








Ruefer, 


$150) Annually. Operatic School 


Pupils received at any time Consultation 





Director: Dr Huco Gotpscuipr. Principal Teachers: Pror. Xaver SCHARWENKA 
Anton Foerster, K. K. Hofpianist; Pror. Pa. Scharwenxa, Prov. James Kwast 
Pror. W. Lerpnotz, Mayer-Manr (Piano); Gotoscumint, Anton SistermMans, Frau 
Pror. Biancx-Perers F (Singing); Issay Barmas, Zayic, Gruenserc, Von Brenner- 


Pupils received at any time 


; Van Lie (‘Cello) 


Violin) 
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Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods 
hg by ~ . he faculty numbers 
y — Musicians and Artists of 

Elecution BU SIO 
Location geal with Tis tae to home comfort and lugurious 
surroundings a and mest completely equpped build 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 


the student, the the concert 


NORWALK, OHIG. 


The Editor-in-Chief of Tuz Musicat Covaisa 


HUGO GORLITZ 


nue NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, Ww. 
IMFYFATSBSARIO. 

Sole Manager for JAN KUBELIK, JOHN HARRISON 
and RICHARD STRAUSS. 
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the New Tenor) 


CABLBS: NUGONOTAS, LONDON. 


L. RAINSO 


CONSULTATION FRB: TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 





Concert and Touring Agency, 23 Margaret Street, 
London, W.. begs to announce that 


LEOPOLD 


GODOWSKY 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST PIANIST, 


is COMING 
A. BUZZI-PECCIA 








TeEntTHM Epirion 


THE VIOLIN AND BOW: 


Prom the Reyal Coaservatory of Masic, Milan. An Exhaustive 7 Treatise, contaxaeng 
er forty half tome illustrations, 
and writter y the famous master 


gE. B. PO ZNAWSKI. 
©, 61.00 net (postpaid) 


ITALIAN VOGAL SCHOOL. 


Traditional teaching of the classic Italian voca! 
masters Indorsed by the greatest artiste of 
present time. See Pamphiet, which wil! be sent on 
Stedie, 613 Lexiagtes Avc., NEW YORK 


pecial Teacher's pr 
te Send for moprebensive | etalegue ef Maste fer 
| inetromenta Sent Free 


408. W. STERN & CO. 
34 East 21st Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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MADAME MORIANI. 


We make the only Ameri- 


can Violins that received a adies and 
prize at Paris, 1878, and ' Repertoires of 
first prize wherever ex- ‘ sche f tJ a Donna 
hibited. ' . (dp Claire Frich@, whe 
. ' Upera ‘ ique, 

fa blemish 


CHAS. F. ALBERT || 3s, “eco “seh i 


20 S. Ninth St. " Concerts, Brussels, 
PHILADELPHIA ‘ : slter, Charles 

Note sumber. No connection : west Hugh Willtems 
with any house of same name nf are write to the Secretary 
f MORITANI How ,ork Piace 

Send for FREE BOOKLET entitled j ' 

Violins, Good and Poor ‘ ‘ ‘ M ermandele 
for past 

















Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 








‘Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior ( including the 
casting of the full metal frames ), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN: STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LOVDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY: STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Pavii, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





FINISHING FACTORY: FOURTH AVE. , 52d-53d STS., NEW YORK CITY. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Meta! Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 





Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 
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& CELEBRATED 


TH 


HNeads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d St. 





vose 


IANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 

Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








